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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  APPOINTED  TIME. 

“Mr.  Bullard,  can  I  be  spared  for  an  hour  or  so?  I  have 
an  important  matter  of  my  own  to  attend  to  this  afternoon.” 

Mr.  Asa  Bullard,  senior  partner  in  the  great  “notion”  house 
of  Bullard  &  Lum,  looked  over  the  top  of  his  spectacles  at 
young  Fred  Maynard,  his  clerk,  and  scowled. 

“I  prefer  that  the  young  men  in  my  employ  should  have  no 
private  matters,”  he  said.  “If  there  ain’t  work  about  the  store 
to  keep  you  busy,  I  can  find  plenty  for  you  to  do.” 

It  Tvas  a  mean  answer,  coming  from  a  mean  man. 

Not  for  months  previous  had  Fred  Maynard  asked  for  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  excuse  from  his  work. 

Mr.  Bullard  knew  this. 

Hence  the  meanness. 

Yet  nothing  could  be  more  respectful  than  the  young  man's 
reply. 

“I  am  sorry  to  insist,  sir,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  deep  im¬ 
portance  to  me — a  family  affair — one  that  concerns  my  whole 
future,  and  cannot  be  put  off.” 

Mr.  Bullard  scowled  again. 

He  was  amazed  that  one  of  his  clerks  should  have  the  audac¬ 
ity  to  persist  when  once  he  had  been  refused. 

"What  is  the  nature  of  this  important  matter,  Mr.  May- 
AvaM?”  he  asked,  stiffly. 

"That  I  cannot  very  well  tell  you,  sir — it  entirely  concerns 
myself.” 

"Is  it  of  more  importance  than  my  business?” 

Fred  did  not  answer. 

“Oh,  go,  if  you  must,”  said  the  merchant,  crossly.  “But  I 
want  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  clerks  to  distinctly  understand 
that  this  perpetual  running  in  and  out  of  the  store  during 
business  hours  is  a  thing  that  has  got  to  be  stopped.” 

Thereupon  the  senior  partner  of  the  great  firm  of  Bullard  & 
Lurn  bent  over  his  writing,  while  Fred  Maynard  hastily  passed 
into  the  street. 

“Crusty  old  coot,”  he  muttered,  smarting  under  Mr.  Bullard’s 
harsh  words.  “I  only  wish  I  could  quit  his  employ  forever; 
had  it  not  been  for  Bessie’s  sake  I  would  have  done  so  long 
ago.  If  fortune  favors  me,  as  I  hope  it  may  to-day,  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  I'll  draw  the  last  money  I  shall  ever  take  from  Bul¬ 
lard  &  Lum.” 

It  was  evident — perfectly  evident — that  the  young  man  had 
something  of  more  than  usual  importance  on  his  mind. 

As  he  pushed  his  light  straw  hat  back  upon  his  head  and 
hurried  down  Broadway  on  that  burning  August  afternoon, 
the  countenance  of  Fred  Maynard  bore  a  look  of  anxious  ex¬ 
pectation. 

And  that  he  should  be  anxiously  expectant  need  excite  no 

wonder. 

We  who  propose  to  follow  his  rapid  steps,  will  soon  see  that 
he  had  abundant  cause. 

Down  Broadway  to  Wall  street,  along  Wall  street,  on  the 


right-hand  side,  until  the  old  and  time-honored  banking  house 
of  Endicott  &  Co.  was  reached. 

Here  he  entered. 

“Hello,  Fred,”  whispered  one  of  the  clerks,  as  he  passed 
without  speaking  directly  toward  the  banker’s  private  room. 
“Wish  you  luck,  old  boy.” 

Fred  Maynard,  in  response  to  this  salutation,  merely  smiled 
and  nodded. 

His  face  was  flushed  from  repressed  excitement  as  he 
knocked  at  the  office  door. 

The  knock  was  answered  by  a  boy. 

“Mr.  McCrillis, ”  said  Fred,  “I  have  an  appointment  with 
him  at  three  o’clock.” 

The  boy  threw  the  door  wide  open. 

“Mr.  McCrillis  is  waiting  for  you,”  he  answered.  “Please 
walk  in.” 

Fred  Maynard  stepped  into  the  office. 

It  was  a  large  room,  comfortably  furnished  in  the  style  of 
the  olden  times. 

On  either  side  of  a  round  table  two  men  were  seated. 

Both  were  old  and  gray-headed,  and  respectable  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  last  degree. 

Upon  perceiving  the  young  man’s  entrance,  the  shorter  of 
the  pair  rose  and  pressed  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

“My  boy,”  he  said,  in  a  fatherly  tone,  “allow  me  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you.  The  long-looked-for  day  has  come  at  last.  Mr. 
Endicott,  allow  me  to  introduce  Frederick  Maynard,  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  under  my  late  client’s  singular  will.” 

The  other  gentleman  at  the  table  now  also  arose  and  shook 
Fred  warmly  by  the  hand. 

“Be  seated,  Mr.  Maynard,”  he  said,  in  a  stately  manner. 
“John” — to  the  boy — “you  may  leave  us.  McCrillis,  I  look  to 
you  to  begin.” 

Fred  Maynard  accepted  the  proffered  seat  in  silence,  while 
Mr.  McCrillis — one  of  New  York’s  best  known  attorneys — 
fitted  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles  to  his  nose,  coughed  twice,  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  legal  document,  yellow  with  age,  and  spread 
it  upon  the  table  before  him. 

“Gentlemen,  this  is  the  21st  of  August,”  he  began.  “To-day 
Frederick  Maynard,  grandson  of  my  late  client,  Cadwallader 
Maynard,  of  this  city,  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one.” 

Here  the  old  lawyer  paused,  looked  first  at  Fred,  then  at  Mr. 
Endicott. 

As  neither  spoke,  he  began  again. 

“I  am  now  about  to  give  you  in  substance,”  he  continued,  "a 
history  of  one  of  the  most  singular  wills  ever  recorded  in 
the  City  of  New  York. 

“It  is  the  will  of  Cadwallader  Maynard,  this  young  man’s 
grandfather,  a  man  whom  I  knew  well  in  my  younger  days. 

“He  was  a  most  eccentric  gentleman,  who  resided  in  an  old 
mansion  at  New  Rochelle,  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

“When  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Maynard  lie  was 
a  ruined  man.  Deeply  in  ^ebt,  and  possessed  only  of  this  old 
mansion,  which  was  so  heavily  mortgaged  as  to  be  almost 
valueless,  it  was  not  believed  by  those  who  knew  him  that  at 
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his  age — it  was  more  than  sixty — ho  could  by  any  possibility 
ever  regain  his  former  wealth  and  standing  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lived. 

“That  was  in  1855.  On  the  19th  of  January,  1865,  Cadwal- 
lader  Maynard  died,  leaving  to  his  son  the  sum  of  $100,000 
,and  to  me  to  be  held  in  trust  for  his  grandson,  the  young  man 
now  with  us,  the  old  mansion  at  New  Rochelle,  free  and  clear, 
to  be  given  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

“Now,  if  you  ask  me  how  Mr.  Maynard  acquired  this  money, 
I  cannot  tell  you.  It  was  something  which  no  one  ever  knew 
“He  did  not  work,  embarked  in  no  speculations,  had  no  in¬ 
vestments  of  any  kind,  and  yet  he  accumulated  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  all  this  wealth. 

“In  his  will  it  was  expected  that  he  would  disclose  the  se¬ 
cret,  but  he  did  not.  This  is  what  he  says:  ” 

Here  Mr.  McCrillis  turned  to  the  document  on  the  table  be¬ 
fore  him  and  read  as  follows: 


“To  my  son,  Henry  Maynard,  whose  reckless,  dissipated 
character  has  brought  disgrace  upon  my  name,  I  bequeath,  in 
spite  of  the  wrong  he  has  done  to  me,  every  penny  of  my 
worldly  wealth  except  the  house  I  live  in.  He  will  undoubt 
edly  squander  it — I  expect  him  to  do  so — for  which  reason  I 
reserve  the  secret  by  which  it  was  obtained,  and  by  which 
ten  times  that  sum  can  still  be  obtained,  for  his  son  Frederick, 
who  I  hope  and  trust  may  grow  up  a  better  man. 

“This  secret  I  have  securely  hidden  in  a  manner  which, 
though  singular,  will,  I  believe,  prove  effectual.  The  key  to 
it  I  have  written  in  a  sealed  document,  which,  together  with 
a  book  of  great  rarity,  entitled,  ‘A  Description  of  the  City  of 
New  York,’  by  Anthony  Barber,  published  in  1790,  I  bequeath 
to  my  friend  Henry  McCrillis,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  my 
grandson,  Frederick  Maynard,  to  be  delivered  into  his  posses¬ 
sion  on  the  day  he  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one.  That  he 
may  make  good  use  of  the  wealth  which  the  knowledge  of  this 
secret  is  bound  to  bring  him,  is  ever  my  earnest  prayer.” 


The  document  was  signed,  witnessed  and  sealed. 

Having  completed  his  reading,  the  old  lawyer  laid  it  on  the 
table  and  turned  to  Fred. 

The  young  man  sat  in  anxious  expectation  awaiting  that 
which  was  the  next  to  come. 

“Now  let  us  proceed  to  business,”  said  Mr.  McCrillis.  “You 
know,  Fred,  that  your  father,  true  to  your  grandfather’s  prog¬ 
nostications,  squandered  his  fortune,  broke  your  mother’s 
heart  and  sent  her  to  an  early  grave;  finally  dying  himself,  a 
ruined  man.” 

Fred  nodded  silently,  his  face  bearing  a  look  of  pain. 

“You  know,  also,  that  he  made  every  effort  to  discover  this 
secret,  but  signally  failed.” 

Fred  nodded  again. 

“Very  good,”  continued  the  lawyer.  “I  was  true  to  the  trust 
reposed  in  me.  Twenty  years  ago  I  deposited  the  old  book  and 
the  sealed  document  with  Mr.  Endicott  for  safe  keeping.  We 
will  now  proceed  to  examine  them.  Of  what  they  may  have 
to  tell  us,  I  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself.  Mr.  Endicott,  it  is 
your  turn  now.  The  appointed  time  has  come.” 

The  banker  touched  a  bell. 

In  answer  there  appeared  the  young  man  who  had  spoken 
to  Fred  Maynard  as  he  passed  through  the  office  without. 

“Carter,”  said  the  banker,  “step  into  the  vault  and  bring  me 
the  large  envelope  and  a  great  book,  which  you  will  find  on 
the  top  shelf  on  the  right-hand  side.” 

The  young  man,  with  a  meaning  glance  at  Fred,  obeyed. 

Placing  the  book  and  the  sealed  document  upon  the  table, 
he  immediately  withdrew. 

Mr.  McCrillis,  adjusting  his  spectacles,  took  up  the  sealed 
document. 

Meanwhile,  Fred  allowed  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  the  book. 

It  was  a  ponderous  folio,  bound  in  leather,  and  black  with 
age. 

The  title,  "A  Description  of  the  City  of  New  York,”  was  im¬ 
pressed  in  gold  letters  upon  the  back. 

On  the  sides  were  four  little  knobs  of  black  wood  set  in  the 
binding  in  a  peculiar  manner,  evidently  with  the  intent  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  book  froth  resting  directly  upon  the  table,  and  the 
binding  becoming  chafed  thereby. 

“Here  is  your  grandfather’s  seal,”  said  Mr.  McCrillis.  “I  am 
about  to  break  it — good  heavens,  Mr.  Endicott!  This  seal  has 
already  been  broken!  There  has  been  some  tampering  here.” 

“Impossible!”  cried  the  banker.  “It  was  only  yesterday 
that  I  examined  it.  I  —  Upon  my  word,  McCriilis,  you  are 
right 
come 


The  old  lawyer  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

Mr.  Endicott  looked  much  concerned. 

“I  shall  Investigate  this,”  he  said,  nervously.  I  will  ques¬ 
tion  every  clerk  in  my  employ.  I’ll  do  It  now,  if  you  wisn. 

“Supposo  we  open  the  document  first,"  suggested  rre  , 
speaking  for  the  first  time.  “I  am  naturally  anxious  to  hear 
what  it  has  to  say.  Perhaps  after  all  there  is  no  harm  ^one. 

The  suggestion  seemed  to  strike  the  lawyer  lavorably. 

He  opened  the  paper  at  once. 

“Brief,  at  all  events,”  he  muttered,  as  he  flung  it  down  be¬ 
fore  Fred.  “Just  like  old  Maynard,  upon  my  word. 

And  in  truth  the  sealed  document  was  brevity  itself. 

Two  words  and  two  figures  were  all  it  contained. 

“See  page  99.” 

There  was  no  more. 

Unable  to  longer  curb  his  impatience,  Fred  Maynard  seized 
the  old  book  and  threw  back  the  cover. 

Dire  disappointment  awaited  him. 

Page  99  was  missing. 

It  had  been  torn  from  the  book. 

The  secret  so  long  hidden  remained  a  secret  still. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  MISSING  PAGE. 

“Hey,  Fred!  hey,  Fred!  Hold  up  a  minute.  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.” 

It  was  the  young  man  who  had  brought  the  old  book  from 
the  .vault  who  thus  exclaimed,  running  up  behind  Fred  May¬ 
nard,  when  fifteen  minutes  later  he  turned  the  ^corner  of  Wall 
street  and  Broadway. 

To  dilate  upon  the  disappointment  of  Fred  Maynard  is  use¬ 
less. 

For  years  he  had  been  looking  forward  for  this  disclosure, 
hoping  that  it  might  mend  his  fortunes,  which,  in  truth,  were 
bad  enough,  and  now,  after  all,  the  disclosure  had  not  come. 

Neither  have  we  time  to  go  into  Mr.  Endicott’s  chagrin,  his 
stern  questioning  of  his  employees,  nor  what  the  old  lawyer 
said  and  did. 

It  is  enough  that  Fred,  fearful  of  the  consequences  if  he 
remained  longer  away  from  the  store,  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  McCrillis,  and  start  at  once  on 
his  return. 

His  heart  beat  wildly  as  he  turned  in  response  to  the  clerk's 
summons. 

For  a  moment  he  believed  that  the  missing  page  had  been 
found. 

“What  is  it,  Carter?” 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you.” 

“About  what?  Have  they  found  the  page?” 

“No.  It’s  too  blame  bad,  Fred,  and  after  all  these  years  of 
waiting,  too.  Won’t  Bessie  be  disappointed,  though?  You 
have  my  sympathy,  old  man.” 

Fred  who  backed  up  against  the  building  on  the  corner  of 
Wall  street  and  Broadway,  looked  as  though  he  cared  very 
ittle  whether  he  had  it  or  not,  but  he  made  no  direct  replyL^ 
“Who  do  you  ^suppose  could  have  done  it?”  asked  the  young 
man,  presently. 

“I’m  sure  I  can’t  tell,  Carter.  So  far  as  I  knciw~not  a  soul 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  matter  except  Mr.  McCrillis,  Mr. 
Endicott,  Bessie  and  yourself,  unless  you  told  some  one — ” 
“Which  I'll  swear  I  didn't,  Fred.” 

“Then  I  don’t  know  what  to  think.” 

“Coming  up  to  the  house  to-night,  Fred?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Well,  we’ll  talk  it  over  then.  I  want — ” 

Here  the  speaker  suddenly  paused. 

During  the  conversation  he  had  not  looked  Fred  squarely 
m  the  face,  but  had  suffered  his  eyes  to  wander  up  and  down 


Broadway. 


Thus  it  happened  that  he  suddenly  became  conscious  of  a 
slim,  elderly  man  who  stood  idly  leaning  against  a  buildine 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 


on 


Now  many  people  knew  the  slim,  elderly  man— most  people 
we  had  almost  said.  ■  ^  1  *  * 

It  was  Mr.  RuslUow.  the  celebrated  detective,  whose  usual  ' 
haunt  was  down  among  the  banking  houses  of  Wall  street  and 
lower  Broadway. 

This  being  the  case,  there  was  nothing  strange  in  seeinc  him 
exactly  where  he  now  was.  acting  him 


4  > 


A. 


But  strange  or  not,  the  sight  of  Mr.  Rushlow  seemed  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  young  man  greatly.  1  1  ols 


The  seal  is  broken,  but  perhaps  the  wax.  which  has  be-  “Fred,"  he  whispered  at  the  - 

exceedingly  dry.  may  have  cracked  itself.”  Unto  the  hands  of  our  boro,  "mS  c.ro  "f  Sit 
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to-night,  will  you,  like  a  good  fellow?  I — I’ve  got  an  appoint¬ 
ment — I  must  go.” 

Before  Fred  found  opportunity  to  speak  the  young  man  had 
shot  off  up  Broadway  and  mingled  with  the  crowd. 

#  Fred  Maynard  stared  after  him  in  some  amazement. 

“Carter  is  up  to  mischief,”  he  muttered,  as  without  examin¬ 
ing  it  he  thrust  the  package  into  the  inside  pocket  of  his 
coat;  “for  Bessie’s  sake,  I  wish  he  would  mend  his  ways.” 

%  Now  Fred  had  not  observed  Mr.  Rushlow,  nor — inasmuch  as 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  gentleman — would  he  have  known 
him  if  he  had. 

Had  it  been  otherwise  he  might  have  seen  the  detective  sud¬ 
denly  leave  his  post  against  the  building  opposite  and  hurry 
oft'  up  the  street. 

Meanwhile  let  us  follow  the  young  man  from  the  banking 
house  of  Endicott  &  Co. 

First,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  introduce  him. 

We  have  heard  him  called  “Carter.”  That  is  his  first  name — 
Green  is  his  last. 

For  two  years  and  over  Fred  Maynard  had  been  engaged 
to  the  sister  of  Carter  Green. 

It  was  on  this  ground  that  he  tolerated  his  acquaintance  at 
all. 

He  knew  his  prospective  brother-in-law  to  be  a  wild,  dis¬ 
sipated  fellow,  and  in  knowing  this  believed  that  he  knew  the 
worst.  *  < 

*  Here  Fred  was  wrong. 

He  did  not  know  half. 

Not  for  an  instant  did  he  dream  that  Carter  Green  would 
stoop  to  crime. 

•  Passing  over  the  hours  that  intervened  between  the  inter¬ 
view  on  the  corner  and  nine  o’clock,  let  us  take  up  Carter 
Green  again. 

We  find  him  seated  by  the  open  window  in  a  small  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dirty  bedroom,  over  a  saloon  in  Forsyth  street,  be¬ 
tween  Bayard  and  Canal. 

The  window  overlooked  the  back  yard  of  a  high  tenement 
fronting  on  Chrystie  street,  and  facing  Carter  Green  sat  a 
young  man  of  rakish,  dissipated  appearance,  flashily  dressed, 
smoking  a  vile  cigar. 

There  was  a  shed  immediately  beneath  the  window,  from 
■which  to  the  yard  mentioned  the  descent  could  easily  be  made. 

4  This  point  is  of  importance  and  should  be  remembered,  for 
reasons  scon  to  be  disclosed. 

“Well,  so  you’ve  come  at  last,  have  you?”  asked  the  rakish 
young  man,  putting  his  feet  upon  the  window-ledge.  “Upon 
my  word,  Green,  I  began  to  think  you  never  would.” 

“Couldn’t  help  it,  Gil,”  was  the  reply.  “That  blamed  Rush- 
low  twigged  me.  I’ve  been  dodging  about  for  the  last  five 
hours.  There’s  'something  wrong,  Gil.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
we’ve  got  to  skip.” 

The  face  of  Gil  Vose,  the  young  man  addressed,  turned 
deathly  pale. 

“Heavens  and  earth,  man!  you  don’t  say  so!”  he  whispered, 
a  nervous  glance  toward  the  door.  “What  can  he  have 
Tearitcd?  Say,  Green,  he  didn’t  see  you  coming  in  here?” 

“You  Tret  he  didn’t.  I  took  precious  good  care  of  that.  Have 
you. got  any,  tobahco  about  you,  or  a  cigar?” 

“Plere’s  a  cigar,”  replied  Gil,  producing  the  mate  to  his 

»  Regalia  de  Avenue  B,  and  passing  it  over  to  his  friend.  “Upon 
my  word,  you’ve  broken  me  up  completely.  We  mustn't  stay 
fooling  round  a  ninute.  How  about  the  book? 

“Well,  I  did  it.” 

“Did  what?” 

“Tore  out  page  99,  and  here  it  is.” 

“Green,  you  don’t  mean  it?” 

“But  I  do  though,  Gil  Vose.  I’ve  got  it  in  my  pocket  now.” 

“Thought  you  wouldn’t  go  back  on  your  ‘Johnny  Goodboy’ 
of  a  brother-in-law  to  be?” 

“I’ve  changed  my  mind,  and  that’s  all  it  has  amounted  to.” 

“The  deuce  you  say.  I  thought  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  see 
page  99  in  that  book  to  learn  the  secret  of  his  grandfather’s 
fortune?” 

%  “I  thought  so,  too,  when  I  read  what  was  written  in  the  doc¬ 
ument  of  which  I  broke  the  seal,  as  you  know,  but  it  seems 
that  I  was  mistaken.  If  I  had  one  minute  more  I  could  have 
accomplished  it.  I  was  trying  to  read  what  was  written  on 

*  the  page,  but  the  vault  was  dark  and  Endicott,  McCrillis  and 
Fr*-d  were  waiting  for  me  outside  in  the  room,  so  I  gave  it  up, 
never  once  supposing  that  it  would  make  any  difference  when 
j  read  it,  hut  all  the  same  it  did.” 

While  peaking  Carter  Green  had  drawn  from  his  pocket  a 
thin.  worn  sheet  of  paper. 

•  See,”  he  said,  holding  it  up.  “It  is  page  99  of  Barber’s 


Description  of  New  York  City,  a  book  so  rare  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  no  other  copy  could  ever  be  obtained.  Look  for  your¬ 
self,  Gil  Vose;  see  if  what  you  make  out  of  it  agrees  with 
my  idea.” 

He  handed  the  page  to  his  companion,  who  arose  and  walked 
to  a  bureau  where  burned  a  greasy  lamp. 

Evidently  Mr.  Vose’s  early  education  had  been  sadly  neg¬ 
lected. 

He  could  be  heard  audibly  spelling  out  the  words  and  mak¬ 
ing  the  slowest  kind  of  headway  towmrd  comprehending  the 
contents  of  page  99. 

“Here — give  it  to  me,”  exclaimed  Green,  snatching  it  away 
from  him  at  last.  “You’ll  get  through  with  it  in  a  hundred 
years  at  the  rate  you  are  going  on.” 

.  “It’s  my  eyesight,  Green.  It  gets  worse  every  day.” 

“Stuff  and  nonsense!  You  never  learned  to  read,  Gil  Vose. 
That’s  what’s  the  matter  with  you.” 

“Well,  supposin’  ’tis  so?  No  need  to  fling  it  in  a  feller’s 
face,  is  there?  Come,  tell  me  what  the  blamed  thing  says.” 

“It  says,”  began  Green,  touching  a  match  to  his  cigar,  “that 
in  the  year  1778  the  British  Government  sent  over  a  million  of 
dollars  in  gold  coin  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

“The  money  was  brought-  in  the  ship  Black  Warrior,  which 
struck  a  rock  just  off  New  Rochelle  in  attempting  to  beat  down 
through  Hell  Gate,  and  sank  to  the  bottom  with  the  money  on 
board.  That's  what  the  printing  on  the  page  is  about,  Gil.” 

“Well,  and  what  of  it?  They  raised  her  again,  I  s’pose. 
Anyhow,  I  don’t  believe  it  is  true.  What  did  she  want  to  come 
in  by  the  Sound  for,  instead  of  coming  up  the  bay?” 

“Because  the  Government  desired  to  keep  the  arrival  of  so 
large  a  sum  a  secret.  Now  you  just  hold  on  a  second.  That’s 
all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  ain’t  all  there  is  on  page 
99.  Do  you  see  this  writing  on  the  bottom?” 

“Of  course,  I  ain’t  blind.” 

“That’s  the  clew  to  old  man  Maynard’s  secret.  It  is  what  I 
ought  to  have  read  before  I  let  that  book  go  out  of  my  hands.” 

“Yes;  well?” 

“Well,  I’ll  read  it  to  you,  Gil,  and — by  Judas!  The  window! 
the  window!” 

Instantly  Mr.  Carter  Green  leaped  through  the  open  window 
on  to  the  roof  of  the  shed,  thence  to  the  back  yard  beyond, 
across  which  he  ran  like  a  deer. 

He  was  followed  by  Gil  Vose,  who  had  heard  his  warning 
cry. 

Now  the  cause  of  this  sudden  action  on  the  part  of  these  two 
worthies  was  the  opening  of  the  bedroom  door  which  Vose 
had  neglected  to  lock. 

In  itself  the  opening  of  a  door  is  a  very  simple  thing. 

When  a  man  stands  in  terror  of  the  law,  however,  and  sees 
his  door  opened  by  a  detective  of  Mr.  Rushlow’s  reputation, 
one  cannot  blame  him  for  acting  with  all  the  promptness  that 
circumstances  will  permit. 

And  this  was  precisely  what  happened. 

Instead  of  listening  to  the  secret  of  page  99,  Gil  Vose  went 
flying  through  the  alley  which  adjoined  the  Chrystie  street 
tenement,  Carter  Green  making  excellent  time  ahead  of  him, 
and  Mr.  Rushlow,  the  detective,  at  his  heels. 

Meanwhile,  page  99  torn  from  Barber’s  Description  of  New 
York  City  had  fallen  out  of  the  window,  dropped  from  Garter 
Green’s  nerveless  hand. 

For  a  while  it  lay  undisturbed,  until  along  toward  midnight, 
a  light  breeze  took  up  the  missing  page  and  wafted  it  down 
into  the  yard  of  the  tenement  below. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  MAGNANIMOUS  ACTION. 

“Bessie,  do  you  really  love  me?” 

“Fondly,  tenderly,  Fred,  my  darling.  You  know  that  I  love 
you  more  than  tongue  can  tell.” 

“And  you  love  me  as  fondly  with  my  ruined  prospects  as 
when  certain  that  I  would  be  able  to  stand  before  you  to-night 
a  wealthy  man?” 

“Money  is  nothing  to  me,  my  darling.  In  some  little  cot¬ 
tage  we  can  he  as  happy  as  though  you  were  possessed  of  all 
the  wealth  in  the  world.” 

It  was  Fred  Maynard  and  Bessie  Green. 

Bessie,  the  bonniest  little  blue-eyed  lass  in  all  the  world 
to  Fred. 

The  scene  was  in  the  parlor  of  one  of  the  coziest  houses  in 
Harlem,  where  Bessie  Green  and  her  widowed  mother  had  long 
supported  themselves  ,in  comparative  comfort  by  the  joint 
labor  of  willing  hands  and  active  brains. 
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The  parlor  was  tastefully  furnished  in  a  manner  that  be¬ 
spoke  a  time  when  the  family  was  possessed  of  more  abundant 
means. 

Sofa,  easy-chairs,  piano,  a  handsome  bookcase,  lace  cur¬ 
tains  at  the  window — to  glance  down  upon  it  one  would  never 
.dream  of  straitened  means. 

Upon  leaving  the  banking  house  of  Endicott  &  Co.,  Fred  had 
placed  the  book  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  McCrillis,  who  promised 
to  employ  the  most  able  detective  skill  in  the  city  to  search 
for  the  missing  page. 

Detained  at  the  store  until  an  unusually  late  hour,  it  was 
ten  o’clock  before  the  young  man  found  himself  in  position  to 
fulfil  his  appointment  with  his  prospective  bride. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  house,  Fred  had  related  to  Bessie  the 
occurrences  of  the  afternoon. 

“It  makes  no  difference  to  me,  Fred,”  had  been  her  reply. 
“Rich  or  poor,  I  love  you  all  the  same.” 

Then  followed  the  dialogue  noted  above. 

It  was  the  pleasantest  thing  that  had  greeted  the  ears  of 
Fred  Maynard  that  day. 

“Bessie,  you  are  a  true  heart,”  he  exclaimed,  throwing  his 
arms  about  the  girl  and  pressing  her  to  his  breast.  “I  shall 
work  for  you  with  a  will,  darling.  Whether  the  missing  page 
is  ever  found  or  not,  it  shall  make  no  difference  to  us.” 

“None  at  all,  Fred.  Since  we  were  reduced  to  poverty  I 
have  been  happy — happy  in  my  work.  At  least  I  should  be  so 
were  it  not  for  one  thing.” 

“You  refer  to  your  brother,”  said  Fred,  flinging  himself  into 
a  comfortable  arm-chair,  Bessie  taking  a  seat  on — well,  we 
will  not  enlarge  on  this. 

“Yes,  to  Carter.  He  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  Out  night 
after  night — sometimes  brought  home  in  a  state  of  beastly  in¬ 
toxication.  Mother  is  almost  wild  about  it,  and  as  for  me,  I 
am  in  constant  terror  lest  he  should  commit  some  act  that  will 
result  in  his  arrest.” 

Inwardly  Fred  thought  that  the  kindest  thing  that  Carter 
Green  could  do  would  be  to  get  himself  into  State  prison  for 
a  century,  more  or  less. 

Of  course,  he  did  not  speak  his  thoughts. 

That  would  never  have  answered  in  the  world. 

“There’s  something  going  on  at  the  present  time,”  continued 
Bessie.  “What  it  is  I  can’t  make  out,  but  I  know  my  brother 
is  dreadfully  worried.  Oh,  I  do  wish  he  would  reform!  ” 

“By  the  way,  where  is  Carter?”  asked  Fred,  who  scarce 
knew  what  to  say.  “He  gave  me  a  package  to  keep  for  him 
this  afternoon — said  he  would  meet  me  here  to-night.” 

“A  package?” 

“Yes — here  it  is.” 

It  was  a  small  packet  about  three  inches  in  length  by  seven 
in  width. 

It  was  done  up  in  brown  paper  and  tied  with  a  string. 

It  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  package  of  bills. 

“What  do  you  suppose  it  is?”  asked  Bessie,  anxiously.  “It 
seems  very  strange  that  Carter  should  give  it  to  you.  Hadn’t 
you  better  open  it  and  see?” 

“I  shouldn’t  like  to  do  that,  Bessie.  It’s  Carter’s  affair,  not 
yours  or  mine.  I  have  no  right  to  meddle  with  it.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  you  know  best,”  replied  the  girl,  as  Fred 
restored  the  packet  to  his  pocket.  “I  feel  a  constant  terror 
lest — why,  here  is  Carter  now.” 

Bessie  Green  sprang  suddenly  to  her  feet,  startled  by  the 
opening  of  the  door. 

It  was  indeed  Carter  Green. 

His  clothing  was  disarranged,  his  face  as  pale  as  death. 

He  looked  like  some  hunted  creature  as  he  staggered  into 
the  room. 

“Sis,  it’s  all  up  with  me,”  he  breathed  hoarsely,  as  he  fell 
into  a  chair.  “I’ve  got  to  skip.  Where’s  ma?” 

“Gone  out  to  see  a  sick  friend.  Oh,  brother,  what  do  you 
mean?” 

“I  mean  that  the  detectives  are  after  me,"  was  the  fierce 
response.  “I've  dodged  them  so  far,  because  I  wanted  to  bid 
you  and  ma  good-by.  I'm  going  to  quit  New  York  forever. 
After  to-night  I  shall  never  trouble  you  again.” 

Womanlike,  Bessie  burst  into  tears. 

“Come,  none  of  that!"  cried  her  brother,  roughly.  “It  takes 
time  and  I  ain’t  got  it  to  spare.  Fred  Maynard,  have  you  got 
that  package  I  gave  you  this -  Heavens!  what’s  that?" 

“That”  was  nothing  less  than  a  loud  ring  at  the  door-bell. 

With  a  cry  of  some  hunted  animal.  Carter  Green  sprang 
toward  the  window,  and  concealing  himself  for  the  instant  be¬ 
hind  the  curtains,  peered  out  upon  the  stoop. 

"It’s  Rushlow.  the  detective!"  he  breathed,  creeping  back. 
“He's  right  on  top  of  me.  I’m  going  out  the  back  window  and 


over  the  fences.  Bessie,  if  you  have  any  love  left  for  me  in 
your  heart,  you’ll  keep  that  man  from  following  me  as  long 
as  you  can.” 

He  was  gone. 

Now  every  moment  was  precious. 

Meanwhile,  the  bell  rang  again. 

At  the  same  instant  the  footsteps  of  the  single  servant  main¬ 
tained  in  the  household  were  heard  crossing  the  hall  in  an- 

swer.  _  _  . 

“Stop  her!  stop  her!  Oh!  save  him!”  breathed  Bessie,  stag¬ 
gering  forward.  “I - ” 

She  paused. 

The  excitement  was  too  much  for  one  so  frail. 

Doubtless  she  would  have  fallen  had  not  Fred  Maynard 
caught  her  .sinking  form  and  clasped  it  in.  his  arms. 

“Courage,  darling!  Courage!”  he  w’hispered.  “There  are 
ways  that  can  yet  be  tried,  and — but  hush!  He  is  here. 

Unceremoniously  the  parlor  door  was  flung  back. 

A  tall,  elderly  man  hastily  entered. 

“I  want  Carter  Green,”  he  said  in  a  stern  voice,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  back  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and  exhibiting  a  de¬ 
tective’s  shield. 

His  hand  was  upon  Fred  Maynard’s  arm  even  as  he  spoke. 

“Speak,  quick!  Where  is  Carter  Green?”  he  repeated  again. 

Fred  did  not  hesitate. 

One  glance  at  the  shrinking  form  which  clung  to  him  ap¬ 
pealingly  furnished  incentive  enough. 

“I  am  Carter  Green,”  he  said,  boldly.  “What  do  you  mean, 
sir,  by  this  impertinent  intrusion?  What  is  your  business  with 
me?” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  A  PAGE. 

Page  99  lay  upon  the  pavement  of  the  yard  behind  the 
Chrystie  street  tenement  all  that  night. 

It  wras  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  high  buildings  on  all 
sides  of  it,  and  lying  close  to  the  row  of  woodhouses  in  the 
shadow,  the  women  who  came  to  draw  water  at  tlje  hydrant 
which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  yard  during  the  late  hours 
of  the  evening  and  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  passed  it 
by  without  seeing  it  at  all. 

This  was  fortunate. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  fate  of  page  99  would  have  been 
unquestionably  sealed. 

When  the  women  from  the  tenement  came  to  the  hydrant 
for  water — especially  in  the  early  morning — that  meant  cook¬ 
ing. 

Cooking  necessitates  the  lighting  of  a  fire,  and  had  page  99 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  one  of  them,  it  would  have  been 
first  wrapped  up  in  the  good  dame’s  apron,  then  wrapped 
around  some  sticks  of  kindling  wood,  a  match  touched  to  it, 
and — pist!  away  it  would  have  gone  in  a  blaze. 

Had  this  happened  the  secret  of  page  99  wrould  have  found 
its  end  in  smoke. 

But  fate  had  otherwise  willed  it. 

Through  many  wanderings  page  99  was  destined  to  driTHnto 
a  harbor  of  comparative  safety  at  last. 

Of  course,  neither  Carter  Green  nor  Gil  Vose  c-afhe  back  to 
look  for  it. 

They  had  all  they  wanted  to  attend  to  in  kbeping  out  of  the 
clutches  of  Mr.  Rushlow,  the  detective..  This,  as  we  are  aware, 
wras  particularly  the  case  with  Carter  Green. 

The  first  person  who  came  into  the  yard  after  the  women 
above  metnioned  was  a  young  German  mechanic  with  red  face, 
sleepy  eyes,  and  a  tousled  head  of  tow-colored  hair. 

He  washed  his  face  and  hands  at  the  hydrant,  then,  after 
looking  in  vain  for  a  piece  of  paper  to  serve  as  a  towel,’ wiped 
his  face  with  his  coat  sleeve,  and  dried  his  hands  by  rubbing 
them  against  the  broadest  portion  of  his  pantaloons. 

Fortunately,  the  shadows  still  hung  thick  about  the  wood¬ 
sheds. 

Had  it  not  been  so,  right  here  would  have  been  the  end  of 
page  99. 

Just  after  sunrise  the  shoemaker  whose  shop  was  in  the 
basement  of  the  tenement  tumbled  out  of  bed. 

He  was  very  short,  thickset,  and  over  all  a  very  dirty  man 

As  for  his  hands,  they  were  so  thickly  encased  in  a  crust  of 
cobbler’s  wax  and  blacking  that  it  Is  doubtful  if  any  of  the 
original  skin  could  be  seen  at  all. 

There  was  a  similar  crust,  somewhat  less  thick  upon  h;s 
face,  which  he  sometimes  remembered  to  wash-  it  least  onr# 
in  the  week.  * 

Now  this  happened  to  be  one  of  the  cobblers  washing  morn¬ 
ings. 
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“Face  looks  kinder  dirty,”  lie  muttered,  as  he  fastened  his 
one  suspender  and  surveyed  himself  in  the  triangular  bit  of 
looking-glass  which  was  nailed  up  beside  the  bed.  “It’s  a  nice 
warm  morning;  guess  I'll  take  a  wash;  let’s  see  if  I  can’t  raise 
$  a  bit  of  soap.” 

After  rummaging  about  his  work-bench — the  cobbler  was  a 
bachelor — in  search  of  this  desirable  article,  when  one  pro¬ 
poses  to  wash,  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  at  last,  for  the 

*  excellent  reason  that  there  had  been  no  soap  in  his  establish¬ 
ment  for  more  than  a  year. 

“Never  mind,”  said  the  cobbler,  taking  down  a  dirty  towel 
from  a  nail,  “I  can  get  along  without — must  buy  some  soap — 
it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence.” 

With  this  pious  reflection  the  cobbler  proceeded  to  perform 
his  semi-occasional  ablutions  at  the  hydrant,  completing  them 
just  as  the  rising  sun  chased  the  shadows  which  clustered 
around  the  woodsheds  away. 

It  was  then  that  the  cobbler  espied  page  99  lying  quietly  on 
the  pavements. 

“That’s  a  good  piece  of  paper,”  he  muttered,  as  he  stopped 
and  picked  it  up.  “Looks  like  the  leaf  out  of  some  book,  an’ 
a  mighty  big  one,  too.  It’s  big  enough  to  wrap  up  a  pair  of 
shoes  in.  Guess  I’ll  take  it  in.” 

Now,  inasmuch  as  the  cobbler  could  not  read  and  never 
bought  a  newspaper,  paper  for  wrapping  was,  as  a  rule,  some¬ 
what  scarce  in  his  humble  shop. 

He  therefore  laid  page  99  carefully  away  upon  a  shelf,  and 
there  it  remained  during  the  entire  day. 

There  was  a  little  wood  engraving  upon  the  page,  executed 
in  the  rude  style  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

This  the  cobbler  did  not  stop  to  look  at;  if  he  had  he  would 
not  have  known  what  it  meant,  for  it  represented  New  York 
as  a  city  of  a  few  hundred  houses — just -as  it  had  looked  a 
century  before. 

Just  at  night  a  laborer  entered  the  cobbler’s  shop. 

He  lived  in  Harlem,  he  was  working  on  a  new  building  just 
below  on  Chrystie  street. 

The  day  before  the  sole  of  his  shoe  coming  entirely  off  while 
at  work  mixing  mortar,  the  laborer  had  been  obliged  to  buy  a 
new  pair,  leaving  the  old  ones  with  the  cobbler  for  him  to 
mend  as  best  he  could. 

“Got  my  shoes  done,  boss?”  asked  the  laborer. 

The  cobbler  had  them  done,  and  he  said  so.  The  laborer 
paid  for  them,  receiving  the  shoes  with  page  99  tied  around 
them. 

Of  course  it  was  too  small  a  piece  of  paper  to  cover  them, 

.  and  the  shoes  stuck  out  at  both  ends.  ■ 

This  made  no  difference  to  the  laborer,  however.  The  paper 
on  which  page  99  was  printed  being  made  of  stronger  material 
than  paper  nowadays,  it  did  not  break,  and  the  laborer  put  the 
bundle  under  his  arm  and  trudged  away  to  his  Harlem  home. 

Now,  the  laborer’s  wife  kept  a  candy-shop — a  small  affair, 
at  which  the  ragged  children  in  the  neighborhood  were  the 
only  customers,  of  course. 

.g-  g  that  the  piece  of  paper  which  had  come  wrapped 

around ’-her  husband’s  shoes  was  good  and  strong,  the,  laborer’s 
wife  took  it  into  the  shop,  and  that  evening  made  it  into  a 
funnel  to  inclose  five  cents’  worth  of  peppermint  drops  which 
she  sold  to  a  widow  who  stopped  in  to  buy  the  sweets  for  her 

*  little  girl  at  home. 

The  widow  lived  in  Brooklyn  and  was  herself  a  shopkeeper, 
dealing  in  thread,  necdies  and  pins. 

As  a  consequence,  page  99  crossed  the  river  that  night,  and 
after  spending  a  day  or  two  with  the  widow,  started  forth 
on  its  travels  once  more,  this  time  wrapped  around  three 
spools  of  thread  and  a  piece  of  black  braid. 

This  time  it  only  went  around  the  corner,  and  was  thrown 
into  a  housewife’s  closet,  where  it  rejmained  for  a  full  week, 
going  out  into  the  world  at  last  wrapped  around  a  carpenter’s 
chisel,  taken  by  the  housewife’s  husband  on  his  way  to  work. 
By  this  time  it  had  become  somewhat  crumpled,'  and  as  the 
carpenter — that  was  the  man’s  business — unwrapped  the 
-  chisel  at  the  new  building  on  which  he  was  employed,  he 
tossed  page  99  aside,  and  the  wind  catching  it  up,  it  was 
blown  across  the  street  into  the  gutter,  where  it  lodged,  re¬ 
maining  unobserved  for  an  hour  or  more. 

It  was  a  dangerous  spot. 

*  Should  rain  come  and  wet  it,  that  would  be  the  last  of 
page  99. 

By  and  by  an  old  man  dressed  in  a  snuff-colored  coat  and 
wearing  a  dirty  brown  wig,  shambled  along  the  street. 

His  steps  were  slow  and  feeble,  his  eyes  rested  continually 
cn  the  pavement,  hence  they  chanced  also  to  rest  on  page  99. 
"  Now  by  singular  fortune  it  happened  that  the  old  man  in  the 


snuff-colored  coat  was  a  dealer  in  books  quite  as  old  as  him¬ 
self. 

His  place  of  business — to  Which  he  was  then  on  his  way — 
was  down  in  a  dark  cellar  in  Nassau  street,  New  York,  be¬ 
tween  Fulton  and  Ann. 

He  spied  page  99  at  once,  recognizing  its  age  in  the  peculiar 
color  of  the  paper  and  by  the  style  of  the  print. 

“What’s  this — what’s  this?”  he  muttered,  as  he  stopped  and 
picked  it  up.  “A  page  from  Barber’s  Description  of  New  York 
City,  as  I  live.  How  came  it  here,  I  wonder?  Wish  it  was 
the  whole  book!  ’Twould  be  a  good  fifty  dollars  in  my  pocket 
then.” 

He  was  about  to  throw  it  down  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
old  wood  cut. 

C‘That  will  bring  ten  cents,  at  any  rate,”  he  thought,  and 
folding  the  page  carefully  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  later 
in  the  day  threw  it  into  a  pasteboard  box  of  similar  engrav¬ 
ings  in  his’ Nassau  street  cellar. 

Page  99  had  found  a  home  in  a  place  where  it  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated  at  last. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED  MAYNARD  FINDS  HIMSELF  IN  A  PECK  OF  TROUBLE. 

At  the  magnanimous,  though  false  announcement  made  by 
Fred  Maynard,  Mr.  Rushlow  smiled. 

“Young  man,  you  do  not  speak  the  truth,”  he  said,  quietly. 
“You  are  not  Carter  Green,  though  I  strongly  suspect  that  I 
want  you  as  well  as  he.” 

“Sir!  ” 

“Oh,  you  needn’t  get  on  your  high  horse  and  assume  the 
indignant!  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Rushlow,  keeping  a  tight  hold  upon 
Fred’s  arm.  “I  want  your  friend  on  a  charge  of  robbery  pre¬ 
ferred  by  Endicott  &  Co.,  the  bankers.  I  saw  you  in  his  com¬ 
pany  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Wall  street  this  after¬ 
noon,  acting  suspiciously,  and  I  mean  precisely  what  I  say.” 

As  he  spoke  Mr.  Rushlow  cast  his  eyes  rapidly  about  the 
rooms. 

The  back  parlor  window  stood  wide  open,  and  toward  this 
he  strode  quickly. 

“Some  one,  has  just  passed  out  of  this  window,”  he  said,- 
holding  up  a  little  scrap  of  cloth  which  clung  to  a  nail  which 
for  some  purpose  or  other  had  been  driven  into  the  window¬ 
sill.  “It  will  pay  you  better  to  tell  the  truth  than  to  lie.  An¬ 
swer  me,  young  man.  Was  the  person  from  whose  clothes  this 
cloth  was  torn  Carter  Green?” 

Fred  was  silent. 

“I  will  answer  you,  sir,”  cried  Bessie,  drawing  herself  up 
proudly.  .“Fred,  you  shall  not  offer  yourself  as  a  sacrifice  for 
my  worthless  brother.  Carter  did  go  through  that  window, 
sir.  He  saw  you  coming  and  escaped.  Of  what  crime  he  may 
have  been  guilty  I  do  not  know;  but  when  you  accuse  Fred 
Maynard  of  being  implicated  with  him,  you  do  him  a  terrible 
wrong.” 

'  “You  say  so,  do  you?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Rushlow,  at  the  same 
time  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  side  pocket  of  Fred’s  loose 
sackcoat.  “Then  how  about  this?  As  I  suspected,  it  is  a  part 
of  the  money  stolen  from  the  safe  of  Endicott  &  Co.” 

Fred  stared  at  the  package  dumbly. 

Opened  by  Mr.  Rushlow’s  hand,  a  pile  of  bank  bills  of  large 
denominations  stood  revealed. 

Bessie  saw  them,  too,  and  with  a  low  cry  fell  fainting  into 
her  lover’s  arms. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  serious  trouble  for  Fred  Maynard. 

He  spent  that  night  in  the  Tombs. 

The  developments  which  followed  were  startling. 

It  appeared  that  the  day  before  Fred  had  called  at  the  office 
of  Endicott  &  Co.,  the  banker  had  discovered  that  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  had  been  taken  from  his  safe. 

He  immediately  notified  the  police,  who  placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rushlow,  who,  suspecting  Carter  Green, 
followed  up  that  young  man,  with  the  result  which  we  have 
just  described. 

A  little  less  than  half  the  amount  of  the  stolen  money  had 
been  found  in  the  package.  The  package  had  been  found  on 
Fred. 

In  spite  of  every  effort  made  by  the  detectives,  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  Carter  Green  could  not  be  discovered. 

Of  course,  they  could  prove  nothing  against  Fred  Maynard, 
but  it  took  the  police  six  long  weeks  to  find  that  out. 

Meanwhile,  being  unable  to  procure  bail,  for  even  Mr.  Mc- 
Crillis  seemed  to  regard  him  with  suspicion,  Fred  was  obliged 
to  spend  that  length  of  time  in  the  Tombs. 

The  boy’s  father,  you  see,  had  been  a  criminal. 

That  told  against  him. 
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Of  all  hts  friends  and  acquaintances,  Bessie  Green,  who 
knew  the  truth,  alone  remained  faithful,  and  was  a  daily  vis¬ 
itor  to  his  cell. 

At  last,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  extort  from  the  boy  a 
confession  of  a  matter  concerning  which  lie  knew  absolutely 
nothing,  the  detectives  gave  it  up,  and  Fred  was  set  free. 

Alas!  how  differently  things  had  turned  out  from  what  he 
had  anticipated  on  the  afternoon  when  he  attended  the  read¬ 
ing  of  his  grandfather’s  singular  will. 

Instead  of  now  being  rich,  or  at  least  in  the  possession  of 
a  golden  secret,  the  unfortunate  young  man  found  himself 
almost  penniless  and  under  suspicion  of  having  been  impli¬ 
cated  in  a  terrible  crime. 

The  first  call  made  by  Fred  Maynard  on  the  morning  after 
his  release — he  had  seen  Bessie  the  first  thing  of  all — was  at 
the  store  of  Bullard  &  Lum,  where,  until  liis  arrest,  he  had 
been  employed. 

Now  throughout  the  weary  days  of  his  imprisonment  Fred 
had  heard  nothing  whatever  from  Bullard  &  Lum. 

He  had  written  them  a  letter  protesting  hi3  innocence,  but 
had  received  no  answer. 

It  was  with  many  misgivings,  therefore,  that  he  entered 
their  doors. 

Mr.  Bullard  stood  near  the  door  talking  with  a  customer. 

“Get  out,”  he  exclaimed,  shortly,  the  instant  his  eyes  rested 
on  Fred. 

.  “But  Mr.  Bullard,  you  will  at  least  allow  me  the  privilege  of 
speaking,  sir.  I - ” 

“Get  out,  or  I’ll  kick  you  out!  ”  repeated  the  merchant, 
growing  very  red  in  the  face. 

Of  course,  Fred  got  out. 

There  was,  under  the  circumstances,  absolutely  nothing  else 
to  do. 

The  next  night — we  may  as  well  mention  it  here — he  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  by  mail  for  the  trifling  balance  of  salary  due 
■  him  by  the  firm,  which  ended  forever  his  dealings  with  Bul¬ 
lard  &  Lum. 

It  took  a  full  hour  for  Fred  Maynard  to  recover  his  self- 
possession. 

,  Of  a  nature  somewhat  sensitive,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  control  himself  at  all.  * 

The  loss  of  his  situation  in  itself  did  not  disturb  him,  for  he 
had  long  been  heartily  sick  of  Mr.  Bullard’s  contemptible 
meanness  and  faultfinding  way. 

But  how  was  he  to  get  another? 

His  name  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  connection 
with  the  Endicott  robbery,  he  had  been  summarily  dismissed 
from  his  situation;  how  then  could  he  hope  to  get  another, 
while  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he  remained  branded  as  a 
thief? 

It  was  a  gloomy  outlook. 

Nothing  short  of  the  confession  of  Carter  Green  could  re¬ 
store  to  him  his  good  name. 

This  it  seemod  most  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  be  able  to 
obtain. 

After  wandering  aimlessly  about  the  street  for  an  hour  or 
two,  Fred  mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  call  upon  Mr 
McCrillis. 

The  old  lawyer  received  him  coldly. 

“Well,  young  man,  they  have  let  you  out,  I  see,”  was  the 
lawyer’s  greeting,  as  Fred  entered  his  private  office.  “You 
have  managed  to  get  yourself  into  a  very  bad  box.” 

Fred  stood  before  his  former  friend,  tears  filling  his  eyes  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  restrain  them. 

“Surely  you  don’t  think  me  guilty,  Mr.  MoCrillis?"  was  all 
he  could  manage  to  say. 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“It  makes  very  little  difference  what  I  think,”  he  said- 
“but  let  me  tell  you,  my  young  friend,  you  have  had  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  narrow  escape.  Better  take  warning  by  your  father 
and  mend  your  ways  while  there’s  time.” 

Fred  was  silent. 

It  was  painfully  evident  that  no  amount  of  talk  could  mend 
matters  here. 

“What  do  you  propose  to  do?”  asked  Mr.  McCrillis  at  length. 

“I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir.  I've  lost  my  place  at  Bullard  & 
Lum's.” 

“That  don’t  surprise  me.  It  was  to  be  expected.” 

“I  would  like  to  get  another  as  soon  as  possible.” 

VN  ell,  I  can  t  help  you.  Here's  the  key  to  the  old  house  up 
at  New  Rochelle.  It  is  yours  now.  Perhaps  you  can  sell  it 
and  go  into  some  little  business  with  the  proceeds.  What 
shall  I  do  with  tho  book?” 


“Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  missing  page,  I  suppose?" 
asked  Fred,  faltering,  as  he  put  the  key  into  his  pocket. 

“Nothing  whatever,” 

“You  may  keep  the  bo'ok  for  the  present,  Mr.  McCrillis.  I 
have  no  secure  place  for  it.  Good-day.” 

He  was  moving  toward  the  door,  when  the  lawyer  called 
him  back. 

“Here’s  five  dollars  for  you,  Fred,”  he  said,  in  a  somewhat 
kinder  tone. 

“Keep  your  money.  I  don’t  want  it.” 

In  another  instant  the  office  door  had  slammed  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Crillis  was  alone. 

“I’ll  starve  before  I  will  accept  charity  from  any  one,”  mut¬ 
tered  the  young  man,  proudly,  as  he  strode  along  Broadway. 
“I  am  young  and  strong  and  have  two  good  hands  to  w-ork. 
I’ll  show  them  what  sort  of  stuff  I’m  made  of.  Now  that  I 
know  the  worst,  I  do  not  care.  I  shall  test  my  plan  at  once.” 

Now,  Fred's  plan  had  been  conceived  during  the  weary  hours 
spent  in  his  cell  at  the  Tombs. 

It  was  simple,  and  promised  to  be  effective — always  pro¬ 
viding  it  would  work. 


Continuing  up  Broadwray  as  far  as  Fourth  street,  the  young 
man  here  'diverged  into  Lafayette  place  and  entered  a  large 
brick  building  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  way. 

It  was  the  famous  Astor  Library. 

Here,  arranged  according  to  the  most  approved  system, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  volumes — far  older  than  Fred's 
old  book — reposed. 

Ascending  the  stairs  and  approaching  the  desk,  our  hero 
waited  in  respectful  silence  until  addressed  by  an  attendant. 

“What  do  you  wish,  sir?” 

“To  see  a  copy  of  Barber’s  Description  of  New  York  City.” 

The  attendant  stared. 

“You  ask  for  an  exceedingly  rare  book,  sir.  We  have  not 
got  it  in  this  library.  I  only  wish  we  had.” 

With  a  look  of  keen  disappointment  Fred  was  about  to  turn 
away,  his  plan  overturned  at  the  very  outset,  when  the  at¬ 
tendant  called  him  back. 


“Did  you  wish  to  see  that  book  for  any  particular  purpose?” 
he  inquired. 

“For  a  very  particular  purpose.” 

“I  know  a  gentleman  who  owns  a  copy.  I  can  give  you  nis 
address.  Whether  or  no  he  will  allow  you  to  see  the  book  I 
cannot  say.” 

Fred  thanked  the  polite  attendant,  and  received  the  address 
written  on  a  card. 

“John  Gillespie,  822  West  Twenty-seventh  street,”  was  the 
way  it  read. 

There  was  still  hope,  and  Fred  now  directed  his  steps  to  the 
extreme  w-est  side  of  town. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  number  -indicated  upon  the  card,  he 
tv  as  much  surprised  to  find,  instead  of  a  fine  residence  such 
as  one  naturally  would  suppose  the  owner  of  so  rare  a  book 
would  possess,  a  dirty  tenement  swarming  with  children  in¬ 
stead. 

Nevertheless,  inquiry  proved  that  there  was  no  mistake  TiT 
the  address.  v  ‘ 

In  the  liquor  saloon  beneath  the  tenement  he  wms  informed 
that  Mr.  Gillespie  resided  on  the  top  floor. 

Fred  ascended  the  three  dark  flights  of  stairs  and  knocked 

Presently  a  shufffing  movement  was  heard  within  the  room’ 
and  a  tall,  spare  old  Irishman,- in  his  sh.'rt  sleeves  with  a  clay 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  appeared  at  the  door.*  ^ 

“What’s  wanted?”  he  demanded,  gruffly,  speaking  neverthe¬ 
less,  with  the  accent  of  an  educated  man 

Fred  presented  the  card  given  him  in  the  Astor  Library  and 
made  known  his  errand.  3 

Tho  Irishman  eyed  him  for  a  moment  keenly 

lengri?^  d°  y°U  Want  t0  S°e  °lat  b°0k  for?”‘be  demanded  at 

Now  for  the  life  of  him,  Fred  did  not  know  what  to  sav 
He  did  not  feel  like  telling  the  man  bis  storv,  nor  wi  he 
able  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  frame  any  gooi  excuse 

1  m,0^11  the  book'  to0*”  he  stammered.  “I  know  it's  rare 
and  will  be  very  careful  of  it  if  you  will  allow  me  to  exLd^ 

t.  \ou  see,  in  my  copy  page  99  is  torn  out.  I  am  quite  any! 
ious  to  see  how  it  reads.”  1  u  aux 

Oil,  that  s  it,  is  it?  said  theririshman  onenimr  th  *  a™* 
“Well,  come  in.  I  don’t  mind  letting  vou  see  it’  \  nuTh 
bors  down  here  don’t  appreciate  these  things,  a  mi  \  m  . 
allow  any  one  to  enter  my  room.”  fiS’  and  I  seldom 

Once  behind  the  door,  Fred  could  do  nothing  but  , 

him  in  astonishment.  *****  .»oom 

It  was  only  a  dirty  bedroom  into  which  he  had  boou  ad-* 
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mitted.  yet  piled  up  on  every  side  were  books  upon  books,  pile 
upon  pile,  reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor. 

“Books  are  my  hobby,  young  man,”  said  Mr.  Gillespie,  lock- 
ing  the  door  behind  him.  “Don’t  think  that  I  am  a  pauper  be- 

•  cause  you  And  me  living  on  the  top  floor  of  this  tenement.  I 
want  you  tu  understand  that  I  own  half  the  block  and  have 
noisier  wife  nor  child.  There  you  are,  Barber’s  Description 
of  New  York  City,  published  in  1790,  worth  a  good  hundred- 

*  dollar  bill.  Is  that  the  book  you  want?” 

The  eyes  of  Fred  Maynard  sparkled  as  the  old  collector 
pulled  a  great  folio  from  one  of  the  piles  and  threw  it  upon  the 
table  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

It  was  differently  bound  from  the  copy  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  McCrillis,  but  it  was  the  same  book  still. 

“I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to  you,  sir,”  he  said. 

“Don’t  mention  it,”  returned  the  man.  “There  it  is.  Now 
see  if  you  can  find  what  you  want.” 

With  trembling  hands  Fred  threw  back  the  cover  of  the  pon¬ 
derous  folio  and  turned  to  page  99. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  OLD  HOUSE  ON  THE  BAY. 

“The  old  house  on  the  bay,”  as  every  one  called  it,  was  the 
only  part  of  Fred  Maynard’s  inheritance  tangible  and  real. 

*  Nor  could  this  be  considered  as  amounting  to  much,  from  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view. 

All  that  was  really  valuable  of  the  once  fine  estate  of  Cad- 
wailader  Maynard  had  been  willed  to  Fred’s  father,  who  had 
soon  made  “ducks  and  drakes”  of  it,  as  the  saying  goes. 

He  would  have  disposed  of  the  old  house  and  the  land  imme¬ 
diately  around  it  just  as  quickly  if  he  had  had  the  power  to 
do  so. 

Fortunately  for  Fred,  right  here  it  had  always  lain  in  the 
power  of  Mr.  McCrillis  to  interfere. 

So  the  old  house  on  the  bay,  with  its  green  shuttered  win¬ 
dows,  its  .tottering  piazza  and  crumbling  cornices,  still  re¬ 
mained  in  precisely  the  same  .condition  that  mysterious  old 
Gadwallader  Maynard  had  left  it,  standing  on  a  little  eminence 
overlooking  the  small  identation  known  as  Fisher’s  bay,  on 
the  northerly  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

It  was  a  desolate,  lonely  spot,  removed  by  a  distance  of  more 

*  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  any  house  whatever  and  a  good 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  of  New  Rochelle. 

Yet,  lonely  as  the  place  was,  it  was  here  beneath  his  own 
roof,  so  to  speak,  that  Fred  Maynard  had  resolved  to  sleep 
H  on  the  night  subsequent  to  his  release  from  the  Tombs. 

He  had  often  been  at  the  old  mansion  in  his  boyhood. 

Its  lofty  halls,  moldering  furniture  and  grim  family  por¬ 
traits,  which  stared  at  one  from  over  every  mantel,  had  no 
ghostly  terrors  for  him. 

Just  as  it  had  been  when  Cadwallader  Maynard  was  car¬ 
ried  out  of  it  in  his  coffin,  so  the  old  house  still  remained — 
save  for  such  destruction  as  the  tooth  of  time  could  bring 
.  wb rn  Fred  entered  it  that  night  having  come  up  from 

*  New  York  on  the  way  train  leaving  Grand  Central  station  at 
eight  o'clock,  walking  over  to  Fisher's  bay  from  New  Rochelle. 

Now  Fred’s  plan,  from  which  he  had  hoped  so  much,  suc¬ 
cessfully  carried  out,  as  we  have  seen,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
»  had  failed  him  in  the  end. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gillespie,  one  of  New  York’s 
most  famous  and  most  eccentric  collectors  of  rare  books  re¬ 
lating  to  American  history,  Fred  had  obtained  access  to  a  copy 
of  Barber's  “Description  of  New  York  City,”  in  which  page  99 
still  remained. 

Of  course,  he  had  fully  expected  to  learn  the  secret  of  his 
grandfather's  wealth  the  moment  his  eyes  rested  upon  it,  or 
at  least  gain  some  clue  upon  which  to  act. 

Well,  he  found  the  clue„  if  there  was  any  satisfaction  to  be 
derived  from  that. 

page  99  told  how  a  certain  ship  called  the  Black  Warrior 
had  sailed  from  England  late  in  1777  with  a  million  of  dollars 
in  gold  on  board,  intended  as  payment  for  the  British  troops 

*  the.n  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  crush  the  struggling  colonies; 
how,  early  in  1778,  tlje  ship,  coming  secretly  down  Long  Island 
Sound,  had  struck  a  rock  off  New  Rochelle,  sinking  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  with  all  her  treasure  on  board. 

%  Page  99  told  all  this  in  detail,  but  there  was  not  a  word  to 
indicate  at  what  special  point  off  New  Rochelle — a  very  in¬ 
definite  attempt  at  location — the  Black  Warrior  had  sunk;  not 
a  hint  to  show  that  it  was  from  the  money-chests  of  the 
sunken  man-of-war  that  the  fortune  of  Cadwallader  Maynard 
bad  been  obtained. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Fred. 


Still  he  felt,  as  he  thanked  Mr.  Gillespie  and  left  the  Twenty- 
seventh  street  tenement,  that  his  own  common  sense  should 
have  told  him  that  he  need  not  expect  to  learn  the  whole 
truth. 

Whatever  page  99  in  his  own  copy  of  Anthony  Barber’s  rare 
book  might  have  revealed,  here,  evidently,  was  all  that  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  learn  until  the  missing  page  could  be 
found. 

It  was  a  hint,  certainly,  and  one  which  Fred  resolved  to 
lose  no  time  in  following  up. 

Fortunately  his  time  was  all  his  own  now. 

He  had  come  to  the  old  house  on  the  bay  to  take  up  his 
residence  with  an  eye  to  business. 

That  business  was  to  search  for  the  wreck  of  the  sunken 
ship. 

“Pah!  what  a  dismal  old  barn!”  muttered  the  boy,  as,  turn¬ 
ing  the  key  given  him  by  Mr.  McCrillis,  he  threw  back  the 
front  door.  “It  smells  as  musty  as  some  old  tomb.  Let  me 
see.  It  is  fully  ten  years  since  I  was  here — yes,  all  of  ten 
years.  I  was  just  eleven  then,  I  remember,  and  now  I  am 
twenty-one.” 

There  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  off  the  sound,  so  he  shut 
the  door  .and  proceeded  to  light  a  candle,  which,  with  a  tin 
candle-stick  and  provisions  enough  for  his  breakfast,  he  had 
purchased  with  a  few  cents  of  the  money  still  remaining  to 
him  in  New  Rochelle. 

Then,  moving  about  from  room  to  room,  he  began  a  tour  of 
exploration  of  the  house. 

Here  was  furniture  enough,  such  as  it  was,  to  enable  him 
to  marry  Bessie  Green  and  set  up  housekeeping  at  once. 

It  had  been  handsome  and  costly  in  its  day,  and  though 
sadly  the  worse  for  long  years  of  neglect,  much  that  was  val¬ 
uable  still  remained. 

In  his  early  boyhood  days  Fred  had  lived  in  the  old  man¬ 
sion,  having  been  born,  in  fact,  in  one  of  its  upper  rooms. 

By  this  time  it  was  after  ten  o’clock,  and  being  thoroughly 
tired  out  from  the  exciting  events  of  the  day,  Fred  sought  this 
room  which  overlooked  the  short  stretch  of  garden  intervening 
between  the  house  and  the  sound,  and  prepared  to  go  to  bed. 

The  room  was  precisely  as  he  recollected  it. 

There  was  the  same  high  four-post  bedstead  in  which  he 
had  slept  as  a  boy;  the  old  clock  with  its  swinging  weights 
upon  the  wall,  which  used  to  tick  so  loudly — now  silent,  of 
course — the  same  high-back  chairs,  the  bureau  with  the  lion’s 
paws,  even  the  bird  cage,  in  which  those  bygone  days  his  pet 
canary  Dick  used  to  merrily  sing. 

Then  the  room  had  looked  bright  enough  to  him,  now  it 
seemed  dark  and  gloomy,  the  very  ghost,  so  to  speak,  of  its 
former  self. 

Banishing  all  morbid  memories,  however,  the  boy  made  a 
hasty  examination  of  the  bed  in  which  he  proposed  to  sleep. 

The  patchwork  quilt — made  by  Fred’s  mother — looked  just 
the  same  as  ever,  but  an  examination  of  the  sheets  showed 
them  to  be  damp  and  moldy. 

Fred  resolved,  therefore,  to  sleep  in  his  clothes,  and,  extin¬ 
guishing  the  candle,  he  threw  himself,  just  as  he  was,  upon 
the  outside  of  the  bed,  and  vainly  tried  to  sleep. 

It  was  no  use. 

Sleep  would  not  come. 

The  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  clump  of  tall  pines 
outside  his  window  disturbed  him;  the  flapping  of  a  shutter 
which  came  at  intervals  from  some  distant  part  of  the  old 
mansion  disturbed  him  still  more,  as  well  as  numerous  other 
sounds  besides. 

The  more  he  courted  sleep  the  more  sleep  would  not  come, 
until  at  length,  just  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon 
all  attempts  to  slumber,  to  get  up,  light  the  candle  and  go 
to  reading  the  paper,  his  ears  were  greeted  with  a  new  sound 
differing  from  all  the  rest. 

It  was  altogether  a  remarkable  noise. 

It  came  from  outside  the  house  among  the  clump  of  pines, 
and  sounded  for  all  the  world  like  some  one  digging  and 
throwing  up  earth  with  a  spade. 

The  longer  Fred  listened  to  it  the  more  perplexed  he  be¬ 
came,  until  at  length  he  sprang  from  the  bed,  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  ascertain  what  it  meant.  ' 

Advancing  toward  the  window,  he  raised  it  softly — he  had 
thrown  open  the  shutters  upon  retiring,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  some  light  in  the  room — and  thrusting  his  head  through 
the  opening,  he  peered  out  among  the  pines  beyond. 

A  few  rods  distant  from  the  house  rose  a  sort  of  hillock  of 
mound,  which  Fred  could  not  recollect  ever  having  seen  be¬ 
fore. 

As  the  boy  now  glanced  toward  it  he  suddenly  beheld  emerg- 
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Ing,  to  all  appearance,  directly  out  of  the  side  of  this  mound, 
the  figure  of  an  aged  man  with  long,  white  hair  and  beard, 
wearing  no  hat,  hut  dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  military  coat 
with  great  epaulettes  on  his  shoulders,  which  glittered  in  the 
moonlight  among  the  pines. 

In  his  hand  the  old  man  held  a  long-handled  spade  such  as 
grave-diggers  use. 

On  this  he  leaned  pensively  for  a  moment. 

Then,  raising  his  eyes  upward  in  the  direction  of  the 
watcher,  he  suddenly  turned  and  seemed  to  dive,  spade  and 
all,  headforemost,  directly  into  the  mound. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  THE  CELLAR. 

Crnosts,  as  we  have  already  stated,  were  things  in  which 
Fred  Maynard  had  no  belief. 

Consequently,  when  he  beheld  the  strange  figure  of  the  old 
man  in  revolutionary  dress  dive  headforemost  into  the  mound 
in  the  garden,  it  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  a 
being  from  some  other  world. 

Not  at  all. 

Fred  was  of  a  nature  entirely  too  practical  for  anything  of 
the  sort. 

He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  old  house  had  long  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  but  this  knowledge  made  no 
impression  on  his  mind. 

You  see  it  was  his  house. 

He  had  known  all  about  it  since  boyhood. 

Therefore,  while  scarcely  a  person  in  the  whole  village  could 
have  been  induced  to  cross  the  threshold  after  dark,  Fred 
had  entered  alone  without  fear. 

"There’s  some  fooling  going  on  outside  there,”  he  muttered, 
springing  back  from  the  window.  “I'm  afraid  some  tramp  or 
other  has  taken  to  sleeping  in  the  cellar.  He  couldn’t  have 
gone  into  that  little  hill  as  he  seemed  to  do — there  must  be 
something  the  matter  with  my  eyes. 

“I’ll  soon  hunt  him  off,  whoever  he  is,”  he  added,  hurrying 
toward  the  door.  “Wish  I  had  a  pistol  or  something.  I  ain’t 
going  to  allow  any  tramps  fooling  around  here.” 

In  lieu  of  a  pistol  Fred  seized  an  old  Indian  club,  which  had 
once  been  his  special  admiration,  and,  opening  the  door,  ran 
downstairs  two  steps  at  a  time. 

Upon  reaching  the  front  door  he  found  difficulty  in  opening 
it. 

Somehow  or  other  the  great  iron  key  seemed  to  have  got 
stuck  in  the  lock  and  would  not  turn. 

“Confound  the  thing!  What  ails  it?”  he  muttered,  after 
having  ineffectually  twisted  the  key  this  way  and  that;  “guess 
I  ll  go  down  cellar  and  go  out  the  lower  door.” 

This  was  a  door  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading 
into  the  cellar  beneath  the  house  from  the  side  facing  the 
garden. 

Wasting  no  further  time,  Fred  lit  a  lantern  and  ran  down 
into  the  cellar.  It  was  a  large  one,  extending  under  the  entire 
house. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  it  was  littered  with  boxes  and 
barrels,  great  packing  cases  and  various  articles  of  furniture, 
all  thickly  covered  with  dust  and  showing  symptoms  of  decay. 

Waving  his  lantern  before  him,  Fred  pushed  his  way  among 
these  toward  the  stone  steps. 

As  he  passed  an  old  loupge,  which,  having  only  three  legs 
seemed  to  have  braced  itself  up  against  a  post  to  keep  from 
toppling  over,  he  was  surprised  to  discover  a  pair  of  dirty 
blankets  and  an  old  quilt  lying  thereon. 

Evidently  the  lounge  had  been  used  for  a  bed. 

There  were  also  crumbs  scattered  about  here  and  there,  and 
Fred’s  foot  struck  an  empty  beer  bottle  as  he  stooped  and’  held 
the  lantern  over  the  lounge. 

“Just  as  I  thought,”  he  muttered.  “Some  tramp  or  other 
has  been  sleeping  here.  Wonder  how  he  got  in?  Through  the 
cellar  door  probably,  for  the  windows  all  have  bars  to  them. 
I'd  better  look  out.  He  may  be  hiding  somewhere  here  now, 
and  take  a  notion  to  pop  a  bullet  into  me  for  disturbing  him.” 

This  latter  reflection  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one. 

Keeping  a  sharp  lookout  ahead,  Fred  moved  on  among  the 
boxps  in  the  direction  of  the  cellar  door. 

It  never  once  struck  him  that  he  was  doing  a  very  foolish 
thing,  that  under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  wiser  to  go 
back. 

At  twenty-one  a  man  does  not  stop  to  do  much  reasoning. 

Fred  Maynard  felt  that  his  strong  right  arm,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Indian  club,  was  good  for  an  encounter  with  auy  cow¬ 
ardly  tramp  alive. 


Still,  though  he  listened  intently,  he  heard  nothing  until 
lie  reached  the  cellar  door. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  attempt  to  open  it  a  noise  behind 
him  attracted  his  attention. 

He  turned  quickly,  obtaining  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
head  of  the  strangely-dressed  old  man  whom  he  had  seen  dive 
into  the  mound  in  the  garden. 

It  was  slightly  raised  above  a  large  packing  case  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cellar. 

The  eyes  were  staring  at  him  with  a  frightened  expression 
from  over  the  edge  of  the  case. 

The  instant  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  Fred,  the  head  sud¬ 
denly  ducked  down  out  of  sight  behind  the  boxes,  and  some 
one  could  be  heard  running  along  the  cellar  floor. 

Whoever  this  strange  old  party  might  be,  he  was  evidently 
a  great  deal  more  frightened  than  Fred  himself. 

“Hold  on,  there!”  cried  Fred,  running  down  the  steps  and 
dashing  across  the  cellar.  “I’ll  teach  you  to  use  my  house  for 
a  lodging-place,  you  miserable  tramp!  Hold  on  there,  I  say!” 

But  the  old  man  showed  no  disposition  to  stop. 

He  could  be  distinctly  seen  now  scudding  along  among 
the  boxes  and  barrels,  heading  toward  an  old  mahogany  ward¬ 
robe  which  had  lost  a  door  and  which  stood  leaning  against 
the  cellar  wall. 

He  was  not  a  large  man,  though  evidently  of  great  age,  if 
white  hair  and  a  beard  of  the  same  color  of  enormous  length 
went  for  anything. 

His  strangely-cut  military  coat  and  the  cocked  hat  which  he 
wore  caused  him  to  look  for  all  the  world  like  some  old  Revo¬ 
lutionary  officer,  who  had  dropped  out  of  the  ancient  picture 
of  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware,  which  hung  over  the 
mantel  in  the  parlor  above. 

He  ran  straight  for  the  old  wardrobe,  without  once  stopping 
to  look  behind  him,  and,  upon  reaching  it,  made  one  sudden 
leap  inside  and  disappeared  headfirst,  like  harlequin  in  the 
pantomime,  before  Fred  had  time  to  utter  another  word. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  boy  began  to  experience  a  sen¬ 
sation  of  fear. 


What  could  it  mean? 

The  Tvardrobe  was  close  up  against  the  wall,  there  was  no 
space  behind  it,  while  the  fact  of  the  door  being  missing  en¬ 
abled  him  to  see  the  whole  of  the  inside,  and,  what  was  more, 
to  see  that  the  old  man  had  disappeared  as  utterly  as  though 
he  had  been  but  the  creation  of  an  over-excited  brain. 

“Now,  by  thunder.  I’m  going  to  see  the  end  of  this,”  mut¬ 
tered  Fred,  moving  toward  the  wardrobe.  “That  fellow  is  a 
perfect  jack-in-the-box.  I’m  going  to  know  what  it  means.” 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  resolve — another  to  carry  it  out. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  wardrobe  revealed  nothing. 

To  move  the  heavy  mass  of  mahogany  was  a  task  too  great 
for  Fred’s  strength;  but  it  was  empty,  and  its  back  apparently 
as  solid  as  the  wall  itself. 

He  searched  everywhere. 

No  trace  of  the  singular  old  man  could  be  found. 

The  bed-clothes,  the  crumbs  and  the  beer  bottle  seemetKtfT^ 
preclude  the  idea  of  anything  supernatural. 

There  had  been  nothing  the  matter  with  the  eyes  this  time. 

The  longer  Fred  Maynard  stared  at  the  wardrobe  the  more 
puzzled  he  became. 

Meanwhile,  all  was  as  still  as  death  in  the  cellar. 

It  seemed  absolutely  certain  that  there  was  no  one  there  but 
himself. 

“I’m  going  outside,”  muttered  the  boy,  at  length,  and  he 
moved  toward  the  stone  steps  again. 

To  his  surprise,  he  found  the  bolt  of  the  cellar  door  badlv 
rusted  and  hard  to  open. 

It  was  plain  that  it  had  not  been  disturbed  in  a  lon°-  time 

Having  forced  it  back  at  last,  Fred  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  out. 


He  nan  aavanceu  scarcely  a  dozen  steps  when  a  man  sud 
denly  sprang  from  around  the  corner  of  a  building  and  seized 
him  by  the  throat. 

"I’ve  got  you  now,  you  young  vagabond!”  exclaimed  th* 
voice  of  Mr.  Rushlow,  the  detective.  “A  pretty  chase  von  have 
led  me.  But  no  matter;  you  will  not  escape  again  - 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.  RUSHLOW. 

There  was  no  shrewder  detective 
force  than  Mr.  Rushlow. 

If  he  could  have  had  his  say  in  the  matter  Fred 
after  his  first  examination  before  a  magistrate  would  haw 
been  immediately  set  free.  1  iax° 
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But  Mr.  Rushlow  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  game  he  had  been  dispatched  to 
Chicago  on  other  business,  returning  on  the  day  of  Fred  May¬ 
nard's  release  from  the  Tombs. 

“Now.  in  order  to  account  for  the  sudden  appearance  of  Mr. 

*  Rushlow  upon  the  scene  of  action  at  the  old  house  on  Fisher’s 
Bay,  it  is  necessary  that  we  go  back  to  the  hour  of  half-past 
nine  in  the  evening. 

At’ this  time  we  find  the  detective  seated  in  a  little  office  in 
the  great  building  No.  —  Broadway,  before  the  door  of  which 
Mr.  McCrillis,  the  lawyer,  also  had  his  sign  displayed. 

Way  up  on  one  of  the  higher  stories  Mr.  Rushlow  had  some 
years  before  established  this  private  den  of  his  own,  where  he 
could  write,  smoke,  or  sleep  if  he  chose,  without  going  a  long 
distance  from  his  usual  haunts  about  Wall  street  and  Broad¬ 
way,  and  also  without  running  the  risk  of  being  disturbed. 

Few  were  aware  of  this. 

There  was  no  sign  upon  the  door  of  the  den,  nothing  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  office  was  occupied  at  all. 

It  is  in  the  “den"  that  wre  find  Mr.  Rushlow  at  half-past 
nine  on  this  particular  evening. 

He  was  sitting  tilted  back  in  a  great  wooden  chair,  with  his 
heels  resting  upon  the  desk  before  him,  engaged  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  occupation  of  smoking  a  pipe. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  Mr.  Rushlow  was  tired  out. 

He  had  been  rushed  with  business  so  during  the  past  few 
weeks  that  he  scarcely  knew  whether  he  stood  on  his  head  or 
«  his  heels. 

It  was  Rushlow  here  and  Rushlow  there;  telegrams  and 
letters.  Applications  for  his  services,  written  and  personal, 
deluging  him  on  every  side. 

*  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  had  well-nigh  forgotten  the  rob¬ 
bery  of  Endieott  &  Co.’s.  No  wonder  that  this  evening  wit¬ 
nessed  his  retirement  to  the  den  in  order  that  he  might  gain 
opportunity  to  rest  his  weary  brain. 

"Now,  Mr.  Ruslilow’s  den  was  so  situated  that  it  overlooked 
certain  office  windows  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  deep  well 
which  afforded  light  to  the  tenants  on  the  lower  floors. 

By  looking  out  of  his  window,  especially  after  the’  lights 
were  lit,  the  detective  could  see  everything  that  was  going  on 
in  the  offices  of  Puty  &  Blower,  Grimwig  &  Maxwell,  Henry 
McCrillis  and  a  half  dozen  lawyers  besides. 

Not  that  he  often  did  so. 

m  Mr.  Rushlow  had  entirely  too  much  business  of  his  own  on 
hand  to  feel  much  interest  in  his  neighbors’  affairs. 

Why,,  therefore,  he  should  suddenly  be  seized  with  a  no¬ 
tion  to  look  through  the  window  down  into  the  well  on  that 
particular  evening  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Something  possessed  him,  for  he  suddenly  removed  his  feet 
from  the  desk,  and  after  pacing  the  floor  for  a  moment  or  two, 
thinking  deeply  upon  an  important  case,  he  leaned  against 
the  window  and  looked  down. 

As  he  did  so  he  noticed  that  while  the  offices  of  Puty  & 
Blower  and  Grimw’ig  &  Maxwell  were  dark,  within  that  of  Mr. 
McCrillis  a  light  faintly  burned. 

m ^^rStjange,”  thought  Mr.  Rushlow,  softly  raising  the  window- 
tF  "sasTiaud  looking  out  into  the  well.  “I  never  knew  McCrillis’ 
people  to  stay  so  late;  always  thought  the  old  fossil  one  of  the 
most  methodical  fellows  in  the  world.” 

Still  it  was  evident  that  some  one  was  in  the  office  of  the  old 
,  lawyer,  for  at  the  same  moment  the  figure  of  a  roughly-dressed 
young  man  could  be  seen  shooting  past  the  window  as  though 
trying  to  get  out  of  sight  as  quickly  as  possible. 

He  carried  in  his  right  hand  the  stump  of  a  candle,  shielding 
the  flame  with  his  left. 

“Now,  upon  my  soul,  but  that  looks  suspicious,”  muttered 
Mr.  Rushlow.  “If  I  know  anything  about  thieves  and  their 
actions,  that  fellow  is  one.  I’ll  bet  five  dollars  they  are  after 
McCrillis'  safe. 

“But  no,  it  is  too  early  for  that,”  he  added,  looking  at  his 
watch.  “Surely,  the  crook  must  be  a  bold  one  who  would  un¬ 
dertake  to  blow'  up  a  safe  in  a  building  like  this  at  half-past 
nine  o’clock.  I’ll  go  into  that  vacant  office  next  door,  and  per¬ 
haps  1  can  get  a  better  view.” 

*  Passing  through  a  door  which  communicated  with  the  ad¬ 
joining  office,  by  chance  at  that  time  vacant,  the  detective 
softly  opened  another  window  and  again  peered  out  into  the 
well. 

H^ro  one  could  obtain  a  view  of  Mr.  McCrillis’  private  of- 
f,ce  one  into  which  he  had  previously  looked  being  that 
occupied  by  the  lawyer’s  clerks. 

There  stood  the  young  man  contemplating  the  great  iron 
holding  the  candle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its 
rava  from  being  seen. 


“It  may  be  one  of  McCrillis’  clerks,”  thought  Mr.  Rushlow. 
“I  should  feel  Hat  enough  if  I  were  to  go  down  and  arrest  one 
of  the  establishment.  Guess  I’ll  watch  him  a  minute  more.” 

He  had  been  unable  to  see  the  face  of  the  young  man,  who 
had  kept  his  back  turned  constantly  toward  the  window,  but 
there  was  something  about  his  figure  and  way  of  moving 
which  struck  Mr.  Rushlow  as  decidedly  familiar. 

He  had  certainly  seen  the  fellow  somewhere  before. 

Just  where  he  could  not  say. 

Suddenly  the  young  man  was  seen  to  raise  his  arm  and  with 
a  hatchet  strike  heavily  against  a  little  book-case,  with  closed 
doors,  which  stood  on  top  of  the  old  lawyer’s  safe. 

The  door  yielded  to  the  blows  almost  immediately,  and  the 
fellow’  thrust  his  hand  inside  and  drew  out  a  great  book. 

Then  it  was  that  he  turned — for  the  first  time — in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  Mr.  Rushlow  to  see  his  face. 

To  the  intense  astonishment  of  the  detective  he  saw  that  it 
was  Carter  Green. 

“Jerusalem!  ” 

The  exclamation  was  emphatic,  if  somewhat  indefinite. 

In  an  instant  Mr.  Rushlow  had  dashed  out  of  the  vacant 
office  into  his  own. 

“Carter  Green!  It  seems  impossible  that  that  fellow  can 
have  been  hiding  in  New  York  all  this  time  and  I  not  know 
it.  He  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  level  of  a  common  thief.” 

Catching  up  his  hat  and  hurriedly  thrusting  his  arms  into 
liis  coat-sleeves,  Mr.  Rushlow  was  out  of  the  office  and  dashing 
downstairs  in  less  time  than  it  takes  us  to  pen  the  w’ords. 

Mr.  McCrillis’  office  was  two  stories  below  his  ow’n  den,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  building. 

Satisfied  that  he  had  not  been  observed,  and  fully  believing 
that  Carter  Green  was  still  inside  the  office,  Mr.  Rushlow,  mov¬ 
ing  along  the  corridor  on  tip-toe,  cautiously  tried  the  door. 

To  his  astonishment  it  immediately  yielded. 

Mr.  Rushlow’  sprang  inside  with  a  bound,  shooting  his  dark- 
lantern  before  him,  only  to  find  himself  alone. 

The  safe,  the  desks,  everything  except'  the  little  book-case 
remained  undisturbed,  and  from  that  a  single  book  seemed  to 
have  been  taken  out. 

“The  young  vagabond!  He  must  have  seen  me!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Rushlow.  “It’s  science  against  legs  now!  Hold  up!  Mr. 
Carter  Green,  we’ll  see  who’s  the  better  man!  ” 

He  wras  out  of  the  office  and  down  the  stairs  like  a  flash. 

When  he  gained  Broadway,  he  perceived  Carter  Green,  with 
a  great  book  under  his  arm,  walking  quietly  along  at  a 
short  distance  ahead  of  him,  as  unconcernedly  as  you  please. 

Of  course,  the  first  inclination  of  Mr.  Rushlow  w’as  to  steal 
up  behind  the  fellow’,  and  immediately  place  him  under  arrest. 

Upon  second  thought,  however,  he  determined  upon  a  dif¬ 
ferent  couse. 

What  Endieott  &  Co.  desired  even  more  than  the  arrest  of 
the  man  who  had  robbed  their  vault. was  to  recover  the  money 
which  had  been  stolen. 

Now  half  of  it  had  already  been  recovered — the  half  w’hich 
belonged  to  Carter  Green. 

From  the  first  the  detective  had  suspected  Gil  Vose,  as  des¬ 
perate  a  young  rascal  as  ever  trod  in  twro  shoes,  of  being  at 
the  bottom  of  the  w’hole  affair;  and  for  obvious  reasons  he 
was  as  anxious  to  capture  Vose  as  Carter  Green. 

Moreover,  if  Fred  Maynard  was  to  be  believed — and  Mr. 
Rushlow  did  believe  him — it  was  Carter’s  share  of  the  stolen 
money  w’hich  had  been  already  recovered. 

Presumably  Mr.  Vose  still  retained  the  greater  portion  of 
his. 

Mr.  Rushlow,  therefore,  came  to  the  instant  conclusion  that 
the  part  of  wisdom  demanded  that  he  should  shadow  Carter 
Green  before  arresting  him,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  he 
might  discover  the  hiding-place  of  Gilbert  Vose. 

“Strange,  that  he  makes  no  attempt  to  hurry,”  thought  Mr. 
Rushlow  as  he  stole  after  him.  “One  would  almost  be  inclined 
to  think  that  he  had  broken  into  that  office  for  the  express 
purpose  of  getting  possession  of  that  book.  Surely  he  cannot 
have  seen  me,  or  he  wouldn’t  take  matters  so  coolly.  I’ll 
be  blessed  if  I  can  see  through  it  at  all.” 

And  indeed  the  conduct  of  Carter  Green  seemed  still  more 
puzzling  to  the  detective,  when,  after  shadowing  him  to  the 
Grand  Central  station,  he  saw  the  young  man  buy  a  ticket 
for  New  Rochelle. 

Bent  upon  learning  the  whereabouts  of  Vose  if  it  were  a  pos¬ 
sible  thing,  Mr.  Rushlow  purchased  a  ticket  for  the  same  place, 
and  when  the  train  leaving  New  York  at  eleven  o’clock  rolled 
out  of  the  station,  both  himself  and  Carter  Green  were  on 
board. 

On  arriving  at  New  Rochelle,  Mr.  Rushlow  got  off  on  the 
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wrong  side  of  the  train,  and  stealing  around  behind  the  sta¬ 
tion,  watched  the  movements  of  Carter  Green. 

He  had  already  left  the  cars,  and  still  carrying  the  great 
book  stolen  from  the  office  of  Mr.  McCrillis,  which  he  had 
previously  taken  the  precaution  to  wrap  in  paper,  he  moved 
off  rapidly  down  a  road  leading  away  from  the  village  and 
toward  the  Sound. 

Where  was  he  going? 

More  mystified  than  ever,  Mr.  Rushlow  crept  after  him,  de¬ 
termined  to  learn. 

Now  came  difficulties  w'hich  had  not  previously  existed. 

In  the  city  it  had  been  an  easy  matter  to  follow  unseen  in 
the  footsteps  of  Carter  Green;  here  in  the  open  country  it  be¬ 
came  quite  another  thing. 

They  had  hardly  got  out  of  sight  of  the  village  before  the 
young  man  began  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness. 

He  would  stop  suddenly  and  look  behind  him;  then  hurrying 
along  for  a  short  distance,  stop  and  turn  again. 

For  Mr.  Rushlow  to  get  out  of  sight  was  simply  impossible. 

Twice  he  tried  to  do  so  by  dodging  behind  trees,  but  Carter 
Green  having  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  him — it  was  too  dark 
for  him  to  see  his  face — this  only  made  matters  worse. 

From  that  moment  the  w'ary  glances  shot  behind  by  Carter 
Green  became  more  frequent. 

It  was  evident  that  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  being 
followed,  and  was  growing  very  uneasy  in  consequence. 

At  last — it  was  after  a  mile  or  more  had  been  traversed  and 
the  fresh  salt  breeze  showed  that  they  w'ere  nearing  the  Sound 
— he  caught  Mr.  Rushlow  in  the  very  act  of  creeping  into  the 
shadow'  of  a  low  stone  wrall  which  divided  the  road  from  the 
grounds  surrounding  an  ancient-looking  mansion  which  stood 
amid  a  cluster  of  pines,  upon  a  little  eminence  overlooking 
a  bay. 

Instantly  Carter  Green  took  to  his  heels  and  began  to  run. 

This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  at  once. 

There  was  nothing  to  it  but  to  start  in  chase  or  soon  be 
left  behind. 

Mr.  Rushlow  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  laying  aside 
all  attempt  at  concealment,  started  after  the  fugitive  at  the 
top  of  his  speed. 

Suddenly  Carter  Green,  springing  from  the  road,  leaped  over 
the  low  stone  wall. 

As  he  did  so  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  sprawding  on  the 
other  side,  the  book  dropping  from  under  his  arm. 

Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Rushlow  thought  he  had  him. 

He  w:as  over  the  wall  in  an  instant,  but  only  to  find  himself 
too  late. 

Right  ahead  of  him,  running  towrard  a  corner  of  the  old  man¬ 
sion,  he  could  see  Carter  Green,  who  had  gathered  himself 
up  and  dashed  on  at  lightning  speed. 

At  his  feet  the  great  book  taken  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Crillis  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Wisely  or  not,  Mr.  Rushlow  stopped  to  pick  up  the  book. 

It  was  only  the  delay  of  an  instant,  but  that  instant  afforded 
the  fugitive  the  advantage  he  sought. 

He  was  just  turning  the  corner  of  the  house  when  Mr.  Rush- 
low  next  saw  him. 

Springing  after  him,  the  detective  turned  the  corner  a  few 
seconds  later,  and  encountering  a  young  man,  whom  at  the 
moment  he^upposed  to  be  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  seized  him 
by  the  throat  and  pressed  him  hard  against  the  side  of  the 
house. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MR.  BUS  HI/)  W  DISCOVERS  TIIAT  HE  HAS  MADE  A  MISTAKE. 

“I’ve  got  you  now,  you  young  vagabond!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Rushlow.  “A  pretty  chase  you  have  led  me!  But  no  matter, 
you  will  not  escape  again.” 

Now,  it  happened  to  be  Fred  Maynard  and  not  Carter  Green 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rushlow'. 

The  detective  discovered  his  mistake  the  iustant  our  hero 
spoke. 

“You!  You!  Again!”  he  cried,  releasing  his  hold  on  Fred's 
Ihroat  and  staring  in  astonishment.  “What  kind  of  work  is 
this?  Is  Carter  Green  always  to  turn  into  Fred  Maynard,  this 
time  in  my  very  hands?” 

“Carter  Green!  I  don’t  understand  you!”  answered  Fred, 
feeling  of  his  throat.  “I  haven't  seen  Carter  Green  in  a  month! 
What  the  mischief  do  you  mean  by  springing  on  a  fellow  In 
front  of  his  own  house  at  midnight  and  nearly  choking  him 
to  death?  Keep  off,  now!  Don’t  you  touch  me  again!  I 
don't  care  if  you  are  a  dozen  times  a  detective,  if  you  come 
near  me  I’ll  knock  you  over  the  head  with  this  club.” 


And  Fred  swung  his  Indian  club  about  in  a  manner  so 
threatening  that  the  detective  drew  involuntarily  away. 

“Stop!  Put  that  thing  down  or  there’ll  be  trouble!”  he  said, 
sternly.  “1  have  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Tell  me  what  has 
become  of  Carter  Green?”  A 

“I  tell  you  again  I  don’t  understand  you.  I  haven’t  seen 
Carter  Green  since  the  night  you  arrested  me  a  month  ago." 

“Young  man,  have  a  care — you  are  lying  to  me.  I  have 
followred  Carter  Green  to  this  place.  He  turned  the  corner  of  . 
this  house  not  a  second  ago.  I  don’t  propose  to  lose  him  nowr.”  “ 

“You  followed  Carter  Green  here?” 

“I  certainly  did.  .Don’t  waste  words.  You  know  wrell  enough. 
The  fact  of  your  own  presence  at  this  lonely  spot  in  the  dead 
of  night  proves  to  my  mind  that  you  are  more  guilty  than  I 
had  supposed.” 

“Why,  I  live  here!”  cried  Fred,  indignantly.  “This  house 
belongs  to  me.” 

“Nonsense!  ” 

“It’s  the  truth,”  and  in  a  few  brief  words  Fred  proceeded  to 
explain,  relating  also  the  strange  events  which  had  just  oc¬ 
curred. 

Evidently  Mr.  Rushlow  was  impressed  with  the  truth  of  his 
statements. 

“Quick!  Quick!  Help  me.  Look  for  Carter  Green!”  he 
exclaimed.  “He  cannot  be  far  away.” 

Together  they  searched  the  grounds  surrounding  the  old 
mansion,  finding  no  one.  & 

“Is  that  the  Sound  down  at  the  foot  of  yonder  slope?”  de¬ 
manded  the  detective,  as  they  found  themselves  back  upon  the 
scene  of  their  first  encounter  a  few  minutes  later  on. 

“Yes.  That  is  Fisher’s  Bay.” 

“Perhaps  he  has  taken  to  the  water!”  was  the  muttered  4 
reply,  and  Mr.  Rushlow,  followed  by  Fred,  hurried  down  the 
slope. 

The  moon  was  shining  with  a  brightness  almost  equal  to 
day,  illuminating  the  water  for  a  mile  around. 

Scarcely  had  he  gained  the  shore  than  an  exclamation  of 
supreme  disgust  escaped  the  lips  of  the  baffled  detective. 

Out  upon  the  bay,  distinctly  visible  in  the  moonlight,  a  small 
boat  could  be  seen  with  two  men  pulling  at  the  oars. 

To  Fred's  utter  astonishment  he  perceived  in  one  of  the 
rowers  his  mysterious  revolutionary  officer,  in  the  other  no 
less  a  person  than  the  brother  of  his  intended  wife — Carter  ~ 
Green!  '4 


CHAPTER  X. 


FURTHER  ADVENTURES  OF  PAGE  99. 

We  left  page  99,  torn  from  Fred  Maynard’s  copy  of  Barber's 
Historical  Description  of  the  City  of  New  YTork,  reposing  qui¬ 
etly  in  the  box  among  numerous  other  loose  pages,  in  the  old 
bookdealer's  cellar  in  Nassau  street  between  Fulton  and  Ann. 

It  was  a  queer  place. 

We  mean  the  cellar — not  the  box;  though  that  was  a  queer 
place,  too,  being  filled  with  pages  torn  from  old  books  of  every'* 
sort,  gathered  together  solely  for  the  pictures  they  contain- A 

The  cellar  was  very  damp-very  dirty;  in  summer  ver^not]^ 
in  winter  very  cold. 

It  contained  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  old  books,  old  news¬ 
papers,  old  pamphlets  and  old  maps,  scattered  about  in  such 
beautiful  confusion  that  Michael  Moran — that  was  the  name 
of  the  old  man  in  the  snuff-colored  wig — had  not  the  faintest 
idea  what  he  owned  himself. 

How  on  earth  he  ever  managed  to  gather  such  a  mass  of 
stuff  about  him  seemed  a  mystery;  yet  there  it  was,  and  there 
he  was  on  the  particular  evening  that  Mr.  Rushlow  chased 
Carter  Green  up  to  New  Rochelle,  seated  by  the  side  of  a  little 
cylinder  stove  in  a  decrepit  old  arm-chair,  held  together  by 
a  piece  of  rope,  lost  in  a  book  as  old  and  musty-lookin°'  as  he  1 
was  himself. 


.  People  came  down  into  the  cellar,  looked  at  the  book*  han¬ 
dled  them,  priced  them  and  went  out  again,  but  nobody  seemed 
to  buy. 

Old  Michael  Moran  answered  their  questions  mechanically 
.scarcely  raising  his  eyes  from  his  reading.  * 

He  didn’t  seem  to  care  whether  he  sold  a  book  or  not.  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  don’t  believe  he  did.  ’ 

Those  who  did  not  know  him  thought  him  the  crustiest  dd 
curmudgeon  imaginable;  those  who  did  paid  not  the  alirhieS 
attention  to  his  erustiness,  knowing  that  it  was  only  his  wav 
1  Among  these  latter  appeared  to  be  a  man  who  entered  the 

night. 

shabby  in  appearance  as 

,T  .  ,  ’v  !  ■'  u. a  , j u i t •'  as 

He  wasted  not  even  a  glance  at  the  mass  cf  books,  but 


cellar  at  about  half-past  six  on  this  partlcula 


He  was  an  Irishman,  almost  a 
|  Michael  Moran  himself,  though  i 
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walked  directly  up  to  the  snuff-colored  wig,  which  could  he 
seen  In  the  dim  light  behind  the  stove. 

••Evenin’,  Mister  Moran.” 

The  snuff-colored  wig  is  raised.  The  watery  eyes,  behind  a 
pair  of  battered  spectacles,  stare  for  an  instant  blankly  at  the 
speaker  as  he  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stove. 

‘•Good-evenin’,  Mister  Gillespie.” 

“Anything  new  in  my  line,  Mr.  Moran?”  i 

“Let  me  see — let  me  see.  I  think  not.  By  the  way,  what  is 
your  line,  Mister  Gillespie?  Upon  me  word,  you’ve  had  so 
many  hobbies  that  I  cannot  keep  the  run  of  them  at  all.” 

“Original  editions  of  British  Authors,  Mr.  Moran.” 

“Oh,  aye.  I  rimimber  that  was  the  latest.  I  have  a  copy  of 
the  original  edition  of  Tom  Moore’s  Irish  Melodies  somewhere 
that  I  laid  one  side  for  ye,  Mister  Gillespie,  but  I’m  blest  if 
1  can  tell  where  I  put  it  now.” 

The  eyes  of  the  old  book  collector  sparkled  with  delight. 

“You  must  find  it!”  he  exclaimed  eagerly.  I’ve  been  looking 
for  an  original  Moore  for  years.” 

A  long  hunt  for  the  original  Moore  followed. 

A  candle  was  lighted,  dark  corners  ransacked,  piles  upon 
piles  of  musty  volumes  overhauled. 

It  was  found  at  last  under  a  mass  of  old  newspapers  in  a 
corner  of  the  cellar,  and  Michael  Moran,  blowing  the  dust  off 
it,  placed  the  welcome  book  in  the  customer's  hands. 

“What’s  the  price?” 

“Tin  dollars — and  dirt  cheap  at  that!” 

Ten  dollars! 

A  copy  of  Tom  Moore’s  melodies,  finely  bound,  gilt  edges, 
excellent  paper,  can  be  anywhere  procured  for  a  third  of  that 
sum. 

Yet  Mr.  Gillespie  paid  the  price  willingly,  pocketing  his  prize 
with  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  and  turned  to  depart. 

“Look  here,”  said  the  dealer,  “didn’t  you  collect/ old  wood- 
cuts  relating  to  New  York  City,  once?” 

“Yes.” 

“There’s  a  few  in  that  pasteboard  box.  You  might  look 
them  over;  mebbe  you’ll  find  something  you  want.” 

And  the  book-crank — he  was  nothing  less — did  look  over 
the  contents  of  the  pasteboard  box. 

In  less  than  a  minute  his  fingers — and  they  were  very  dirty 
ones — had  closed  on  page  99. 

"  “How  much  for  this?” 

The  dealer  took  the  page  and  turned  it  over  carefully. 

“That’s  very  rare.  I’ll  have  to  charge  you  a  dollar,”  he 
said. 

“All  right,  here’s  the  money,”  and  pocketing  page  99,  the 
collector  hurried  up  the  cellar  steps. 

“It’s  the  page  from  Barber’s  History  of  New  York  that  was 
missing  from  the  copy  that  young  fellow  owned,”  he  muttered. 

“If  I  can  only  come  across  him  I’ll  sell  it  to  him  for  five 
dollars  at  least.  Let’s  see,  what’s  this  his  name  was?  Upon 
me  soul,  I  forgot  fo  ask  him.  No  matter,  mebbe  I’ll  run  across 
him  some  of  these  days.” 

_^rQwnjng  the  whole  volume,  as  he  did,  Mr.  Gillespie  had  no 
"mere- use  for  page  99  than  a  cart  has  for  an  extra  wheel. 

He  knew  it  was  rare,  therefore  he  bought  it. 

If  he  had  never  heard  of  Fred  Maynard  and  his  missing 
page,  he  would  have  bought  it  just  the  same. 

Thus  through  the  whim  of  a  crazy  collector,  page  99  left  its 
snug  harbor  in  Michael  Moran’s  cellar  and  started  off  on  Its 
travels  again. 

Now,  Mr.  Gillespie  had  a  failing,  and  a  very  serious  one. 

Pie  loved  whisky  quite  as  fondly  as  he -loved  old  books. 

Having  obtained  so  valuable  a  prize  as  an  original  Moore, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  call  upon  a  certain  friend  of  his — 
also  a  collector — to  exhibit  his  treasure  forthwith. 

This  friend  kept  a  saloon  in  Oliver  street  just  above  Cherry 
— the  last  place  in  the  world  where  one  would  expect  to  run 
across  a  book  collector,  yet  Mr.  Gillespie’s  saloon-keeping 
friend  had  almost  as  fine  a  collection  as  himself. 

During  the  examination  of  the  original  Moore,  which  con¬ 
sumed  at  least  three  hours,  the  whisky  bottle  passed  freely  in 
the  saloon-keeper’s  little  back  room. 

As  a  result,  when  Mr.  Gillespie  started  away  at  something 
after  ten  o’clock,  he  was  slightly  unsteady  about  the  legs. 

He  seemed  possessed  also  of  a  strange  desire  to  sing  some 
of  the  melodies  of  the  original  Moore,  as  he  went  staggering 
up  the  street. 

This  attracted  the  attention  of  a  number  of  corner  loafers 
v/ho  Aere  gathered  about  a  grocer’s  coal-box. 

Being  of  the  sort  that  see  in  every  drunken  man  late  at 
z,igbl  their  legitimate  prey,  the  corner  loafers  waited  until  the 


singer  had  passed  them  a  step  or  two,  then  sprang  suddenly 
upon  him  and  knocked  him  down. 

“Help!  Help!”  yelled  Mr.  Gillespie,  suddenly  ceasing  to  sing 
the  melodies  of  the  original  Moore. 

“Go  for  his  pouch,  Jimmy.  Clap  your  hand  over  his  potato- 
trap,  Yellow!”  were  the  hurried  whispers  between  the  young 
highwaymen.  “Pull  his  prop,  you  nypper  (cut  purse),  I  hear: 
some  one  piping  us  now.” 

Now,  a  pouch  is  a  pocket,  and  a  prop  a  breastpin,  in  the 
lingo  of  thieves. 

In  an  instant  the  pockets  of  Mr.  Gillespie  were  emptied  of 
their  contents,  his  diamond  scarf-pin  pulled  from  its  fastening, 
his  watch  from  its  chain,  and  the  thieves  went  hounding  away 
just  as  two  men,  attracted  by  the  disturbance,  came  running 
up  the  street. 

They  didn’t  take  the  original  Moore,  having  no  idea  of  its 
value. 

Page  99,  pulled  from  the  collector’s  pocket  among  other 
things,  was  dropped  upon  the  sidewalk,  where  it  lay  as  the 
thieves  vanished  around  the  corner  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  LOSS  OF  THE  BOOK. 

“There  he  goes!”  cried  Mr.  Rushlow,  staring  off  on  the  bay 
at  the  receding  boat.  “There  goes  Carter  Green!  He’s  the 
rower  nearer  the  bow!” 

“And  the  other  is  my  mysterious  old  man,”  added  Fred 
Maynard,  in  a  tone  of  deep  perplexity.  “I  declare,  I  can’t  see 
through  this  at  all.” 

“But  you  can  see  that  young  scoundrel  in  the  boat?” 

“Certainly  I  see  him,  but  in  this  light  I  wouldn’t  want  to 
swear  that  it  is  Carter  Green.” 

“I  would,  though.  I  tell  you,  Fred  Maynard,  you  are  as 
much  interested  in  the  capture  of  Carter  Green  as  I  am,  if  you 
only  knew  it.  In  no  other  way  can  your  name  be  cleared  be¬ 
fore  the  world.  Have  you  got  a  boat?” 

“Of  course  not.  I  only  came  to  this  house  to-night  for  the 
first  time  In  shears.  ” 

“But  there  may  be  one  on  the  premises.  Possibly  inside 
that  little  boat-house  down  close  to  the  shore.  I’m  going  to 
see.” 

Mr.  Rushmore,  with  long  strides,  ran  down  the  steep,  rocky 
bank  which  overhung  the  bay. 

Here  a  tumble-down  boat-house  stood,  the  door  of  which 
proved  to  be  locked. 

By  the  time  Fred  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  descent  the 
detective  had  kicked  in  the  door  of  the  boat-house  with  his 
foot,  and  was  flashing  his  dark-lantern  inside. 

“Here  is  a  boat!”  he  exclaimed,  joyfully.  “Lend  me  s 
hand,  young  fellow,  and  help  to  bail  it  out.” 

A  boat  it  v/as  certainly,  but  at  the  same  time  an  exceedingly 
dubious-looking  affair. 

Nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  aged  skiff,  filled  with  water 
to  the  very  edge. 

Shooting  one  hasty  glance  out  upon  the  bay,  and  seeing  that 
the  boat  rowed  by  the  fugitives  was  heading  down  the  Sound. 
Mr.  Rushlow,  with  the  assistance  of  Fred,  dragged  the  skifl 
out  of  the  boat-house  and  turned  it  bottom  upward  on  the 
beach. 

A  pair  of  old  oars  were  also  discovered,  which  the  detective 
seized  eagerly.  Then,  pushing  the  skiff  down  into  the  water, 
he  threw  upon  the  stern  seat  the  book  which  he  had  held  in 
his  hand  until  now,  and  immediately  leaped  In  himself. 

“Come,  are  you  going  with  me!”  he  exclaimed.  “If  we  are 
spry  we  may  overtake  them  yet.” 

“Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,”  was  Fred’s  instant  reply.  “I 
want  you  to  understand  that  I’m  as  much  interested  in  this 
matter  as  you  are,  Mr.  Rushlow.  Hold  on  a  second.  We’ll 
want  something  to  bail  her  with,  I  suppose. 

An  old  wash-basin  in  the  boat-house  supplied  this  want. 

In  another  instant  the  skiff  shot  out  from  the  shore. 

It  began  to  fill  immediately. 

Instead  of  being  able  to  assist  Mr.  Rushlow  at  the  oars, 
Fred  had  all  he  could  do  to  work  the  wash-basin  and  keep  the 
wretched  craft  afloat. 

They  had  pulled  out  beyond  the  point  which  marked  the 
limits  of  the  little  hay,  when  it  began  to  grow  more  and  more 
evident  that  instead  of  Fred  being  able  to  master  the  water, 
the  water  was  presently  going  to  master  him. 

“Look  here,  this  won’t  do!”  he  exclaimed.  “It’s  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  catching  Carter  Green  and  that  old  Jack- 
in-the-box  I  saw  in  the  cellar,  but  how  about  drowning?  I 
don't  see  anything  very  pleasant  ii^  that." 
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Nor  I,  replied  Mr.  Rushlow,  disappointedly.  “I’m  afraid 
Tve  ve  got  to  give  it  up.” 

“And  go  back?" 

1  don  t  see  what  else  can  be  done.  I  suppose  you  can’t  bail 
any  faster?” 

0U  tb*nk  you  can,  you’d  better  try.” 

*  no-  ^  we  attempt  to  change  places  that  would  settle 
it— wed  sink  this  old  tub  sure.” 

He  shot  a  glance  behind  him. 

The  other  boat  was  moving  leisurely,  the  distance  between 
them  increasing  at  every  stroke. 

With  a  muttered  exclamation  of  disappointment,  Mr.  Rush 
ow  turned  the  skiff  about  and  headed  toward  the  shore. 

,,  red’.  course,  continued  to  ply  the  wash-basin,  pouring 

o  "  a*er  over  the  side  of  the  boat  at  a  point  between  the 
middle  and  the  stern. 

In  doing  this  considerable  water  was  splashed  upon  the 
paper  inclosing  the  book  stolen  from  Mr.  McCrillis’  office  by 
Carter  Green. 

Look  here,  I  m  afraid  I'm  wetting  your  parcel,"  exclaimed 
£  red,  and  stopping  his  work  for  the  instant,  he  picked  up  the 
book  with  the  intention  of  moving  it  further  out  of  the  way. 

The  paper  had  become  wetter  than  he  thought,  and  the 
book  slipped  through  his  hands  like  an  eel,  going  overboard 
with  a  sudden  splash. 

Fred  gave  vent  to  a  sharp  exclamation. 

He  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  book  as  it  slipped  from  his 
grasp  and  had  recognized  it  on  the  instant,  both  from  its 
peculiar  cover  and  the  little  knobs  on  the  sides. 

“My  book?  No,  it  cannot  be.  Yet  it  looked  amazingly  like 
it,^  tliough.  Dear  me,  I  hope  there’s  no  great  harm  done.” 

Y£u  mana§ed  to  lose  the  book,  that’s  the  harm,”  said 
Mr.  Rushiow,  in  a  tone  of  vexation.  “What  do  you  mean  by 
its  being  yours?”  J 

‘‘It  ^oked  like  a  book  belonging  to  me  which  I  left  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  McCrillis,  the  lawyer.” 

“You  left  a  book  in  the  office  of  Mr.  McCrillis’” 

ci^rySitk“thaatS”an  °W  b°°k  °f  great  Va,Ue'  11  l00ketI  pre' 

“Well,  I  declare!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Rushlow,  as  he  ran  the 
boat  up  on  the  shore.  “You  seem  to  be  mixed  up  in  this  aFa’r 
at  every  turn.  That  book  came  out  of  Mr.  McCrillis’  office. 

It  was  stolen  from  his  bookcase  early  this  evening  by  Carter 
ureen. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  IROX  DOOR. 

T,Jawy  t!lat  0l!r  hero  was  disgusted,  don’t  begin  to  express 
his  state  of  mind. 

T?,^niC°Uld  not,fi^d  words  t0  Portray  his  feelings  when  Mr. 
Rushlow  proceeded  to  explain 

SlC:evt  Ba[ber’s  Historical  Description  of  New 
.  y  have  had  for  him,  all  chance  of  discovering 

it  now  seemed  hopelessly  lost.  b 

First,  page  99;  then  the  entire  book. 

The  fates  were  certainly  against  him. 

For  the  next  half  hour  Fred  stood  on  the  shore  of  Fisher’s 
Bay  1"  the  moonlight  talking  over  with  the  detective  the  whole 

MrLRnk,hhw  ‘S’8  s»n,ethIInS  mysterious  in  this,”  said 

!  !’  and  unless  1  am  greatly  mistaken,  I  see  the 

hand  of  Carter  Green  in  it  all.”  ’  e  L  e 

“You  think  it  was  he  who  tore  page  99  out  of  the  book’” 
Who  else  could  have  done  it?  He  had  every  opportunitv 
^  ou  see,  he  had  already  robbed  his  employers  and  must  have 
known  that  the  theft  would  be  speedily  discovered  It’s  mv 
opinion  that  he  tore  out  page  99  when  Mr.  Endicott  sent  him 
into  the  vault  to  get  the  book."  lm 

“But  what  could  have  been  his  motive?" 

“Motive!  Surely  he  had  motive  enough.  You  are  engaged 
to  marry  his  sister,  ain’t  you?  You  see  t  h«vnn'* 

that  little  episode  in  the  house  in  Harlem,  when  you S°with 
pmseworthy  but  mistaken  generosity,  pretended  to  be  CaTter 

“Well,  suppose  1  am  engaged  to  his  sister-  what  thon?” 
“Of  course,  you  told  your  intended  about  tMs  myster  ous 
W,JI  of  your  grandfather’s,  and  about  the  old  book’” 
at  ..0h’  Carter  knew  a11  ab0l»t  it.  if  that’s  what  you’re  driving 

“Told  him  yourself,  I  suppose’” 

myself.*:  an8Wer<,d  l*'red’  l00kl^  foolish,  “I  told  him 

"That  shows  the  folly  „(  talking  about  one’s  private  aflairs 
You  know  Carter  Green’s  character?"  anairs. 


“I  knew  he  drank  and  gambled — I  didn’t  suppose  him  to  bo 
a  thief.” 

“One  vice  is  apt  to  grow  out  of  another,  young  man.  You 
can  never  tell  how  far  a  person  has  allowed  himself  to  go.” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I’ve  been  a  fool,”  was  the  moody  reply, 
“but  it’s  all  over  now;  page  99  Is  gone,  and  so  is  the  book. 
I’ve  got  this  house,  and  I  guess  that’s  all,  out  of  my  grand¬ 
father’s  estate  I  will  ever  get.” 

Mr.  Rushlow,  instead  of  replying,  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  led  him  up  the  bank,  pausing  before  the  little  mound  in 
the  garden  into  w-hich  the  singular  old  man  had  so  mysteri¬ 
ously  disappeared. 

bee  here,  Fred  Maynard,”  he  said,  “my  business  is  to  deal 
with  mystery;  do  you  know  that  yours  is  the  most  myste¬ 
rious  case  1  ever  met  in  my  life?  I’m  becoming  interested  in 
it — I  am,  indeed.” 

It  s  interesting  to  me  to  have  the  hopes  of  wealth  which  I 
have  entertained  for  years  suddenly  dashed  to  the  earth.” 

“Suppose  I  succeed  in  unearthing  this  treasure?  What  you 
tell  me  of  the  reading  of  page  99  in  that  copy  of  Barber  which 
>ou  consulted  at  Mr.  Gillespie’s,  leads  me  to  believe  that  your 
grandfather  discovered  some  means  of  gaining  access  to  that 
sunken  treasure-ship,  the  Black  Warrior.  Surely  his  secret 
must  have  been  of  some  importance  or  he  would  not  have 
taken  the  pains  to  conceal  it  that  he  did.” 

“You  are  welcome  to  try  your  hand  at  it,  but  I  haven’t  a  cent 
of  money,  you  may  as  well  understand  that  at  the  start.” 

I  don  t  want  your  money,  if  we  find  a  treasure,  you  can  be 
liberal — I’ll  ask  no  more.” 

All  right.  I  shall  be  more  than  glad  of  your  assistance.” 
•You  put  yourself  entirely  in  my  hands?” 

“Entirely.” 

“Good.  Now,  answer  me  a  question  or  two.” 

“As  many  as  you  please.” 

lou  are  certain  that  you  have  known  nothing  of  Carter 
Green  s  movements  since  that  night  he  jumped  out  the  win¬ 
dow?” 

“I’m  ready  to  swear  it.” 

“Nor  his  sister,  either?” 

«L<l°rVt  tbink  so-  If  she  did  know,  she  didn’t  tell  me.” 
n'hich  she  naturally  would  have  done  under  the  circum-  ‘ 
stances.  Still,  you  can’t  tell  much  about  women.  She  may 
have  known  where  he  was  all  along.” 

“I  doubt  it.  I  know  her  thorougnly. ” 

let  that  pass»”  said  Mr.  Rushlow,  observing  that 
Fred  s  last  reply  was  slightly  heated.  “Now,  I  suppose  vou 
agree  with  me  m  thinking  that  if  Carter  Green  did  actually 

to^his^ace9  ”°Ut  °f  ^  b°°k’  that  accounts  for  his  coming 

fathe^Wealth0*”  Pr°baWy  learaed  the  Secret  °'  m>*  Srand- 
“Precisely.  And  that  was  just  what  brought  him  here— 

^  hat  made  him  go  to  the  trouble  that  it  must  have  been  to 

book.  °  g  a  1567  t0  Mr‘  McCrillis'  office  and  steal  that 
“Then  you  don’t  think - ” 

“That  Page  99  revealed  the  whole  secret?  No,  I’m  sure  that 
it  did  not  The  book  holds  the  secret  yet.  There’s  one  con¬ 
solation — its  sate  from  Carter  Green.” 

“Not  much  consolation  in  that.” 
there  "’°uld  be  to  me.  Now  to  get  down  to  business.  You 
have  described  that  strange  old  man  to  me  very  accurately- 
Tlns.J  suppose,  is  the  mound  into  which  you  saw  him  disap- 

That’s  the  very  spot,”  answered  Fred.  “If  you  nn  PYniuin 
that  part  of  the  business  it  will  be  more  than  i  think  you  can 

i  “We’ll  see  about  that,”  replied  Mr  Rnshi/vn-  nt.Aa„  • 

dark-lantern  and  directing  its  rays  toward  the’  moumr  %ow 
then,  how  came  this  thing  here?”  mound.  Now 

“Why,  when  I  first  looked  at  it  ”  returnpri 
to  me  that  I  had  never  seen  it  before  but  T  vm\  seeraed 
that,  there  used  to  be  a  little  summer  house  on  Z  rf‘‘“eml*'r 
looking  the  bay,  with  steps  leading  up  to  11  °"r‘ 

structure  seems  to  have  eomnWelv  i,-al„the  door-  The 
mound  become  rounded  off.”  *  Ppeared,  and  the 

“Then  the  mound  lias  been  here  for  a  long  period’” 

Since  my  grandfather’s  time-perhaps  before^’ 

was  a  ghost— someufingl^LnT^llfvMm  ^the^*  °ld  1 

i,tgh0t  some  sort  this  hi,,.  -  SE  1 

his'ianH'fe1 TdlheJT  'hC  ra0U”d  ‘he  r„v8  ot 
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The  mound  was  covered  with  gTass,  dry  in  some  place,  no 
part  of  its  surface  presenting  an  appearance  materially  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  rest. 

“Don't  see  anything  suspicious  here,”  muttered  the  de¬ 
tective.  “Suppose  you  climb  up  to  the  top,  Fred — I  may  as 
well  call  you  by  your  first  name,  seeing  that  it  comes  the 
handiest — and  try  what  you  can  discover  there.” 

“Shall  1  take  the  lantern?” 

“If  you  like." 

Receiving  the  lantern  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rushlow,  Fred 
began  the  ascent. 

He  had  scarcely  climbed  three  steps,  when  he  suddenly 
sank  out  of  sight.,  lantern  and  all,  before  the  detective’s  aston¬ 
ished  eyes. 

“Hello!”  cried  Mr.  Rushlow,  springing  forward.  “What  the 
mischief  is  the  matter  now?” 

At  the  same  instant  Fred  Maynard’s  head  appeared  out  of 
the  side  of  the  mound,  a  portion  of  which,  about  three  feet 
square  and  covered  with  dry  grass,  rising  up  as  though  pressed 
from  within. 

“I’ve  found  it!” 

“By  George!  I  should  say  you  had!”  exclaimed  the  de¬ 
tective.  “Are  you  hurt  in  any  way?” 

“Not  at  all.  There  is  some  sort  of  a  spring  trap-door  here — 
I  trod  on  it  and  tumbled  in.” 

“Mysterious  disappearance  of  little  old  man  and  Carter 
Green  accounted  for,”  said  Mr.  Rushlow,  laconically.  “Let’s 
see  how  this  thing  works.” 

The  thing  worked  with  a  spring  on  the  inside. 

It  was  a  stout,  oaken  trap-door,  to  which  dry  grass  had 
been  stuck  in  some  manner,  completely  concealing  it  from  the 
outside. 

By  this  time  Fred  had  scrambled  out,  and,  pulling  up  the 
trap-door,  placed  a  stone  against  it,  to  prevent  its  flying  back 
into  place. 

“I  dropped  the  lantern  down  there  somewhere,”  he  said, 
looking  down  into  the  opening.  “I  suspect  the  shock  put  it 
out.  ” 

“Weil  soon  see  about  that.  Here,  I’m  going  in.” 

And,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  Mr.  Rushlow  dropped 
into  the  opening. 

His  feet  struck  bottom,  leaving  his  head  not  more  than  six 
inches  below  the  trap. 

The  lantern  was  soon  found  and  relighted,  and  Fred  fol¬ 
lowed  him  into  the  mound. 

The  mound  was  entirely  hollow,  the  sides  being  boarded  up 
with  some  sort  of  hard  wood. 

On  the  floor  of  the  apartment  thus  formed  were  pick-axes, 
spades  and  shovels,  many  of  them  broken,  all  showing  signs 
of  hard  usage,  and  evidently  very  old. 

There  were  two  doors  to  this  underground  chamber  beside 
the  trap  above  them,  one  opening  in  the  direction  of  the  house, 
the  other  leading  toward  the  bay. 

“So  much  for  page  99,”  muttered  Mr.  Rushlow.  “In  no 
other  way  could  Carter  Green  and  his  ghost-playing  companion 

vho,  by  the  way,  I  think  I  could  name  if  I  tried — have  dis¬ 
covered  the  secret  of  this  place.  How  much  more  they  have 
discovered  one  can  only  guess.  I  congratulate  you,  Fred 
Maynard.  We  are  on  the  track  of  the  treasure  at  last.” 

Of  course,  to  open  the  two  doors  and  see  where  they  led  to, 
w’as  the  next  thing  on  the  programme. 

They  chose  the  left-hand  door — the  one  leading  toward  the 
old  mansion — first. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  it  connected  with  an  under¬ 
ground  passage  leading  into  the  cellar. 

Entrance  being  had  through  the  back  of  the  old  wardrobe, 
by  means  of  a  trap,  similar  to  the  one  in  the  mound. 

Without  wasting  time,  Fred  Maynard  and  the  detective  re¬ 
turned  to  the  underground  chamber  again. 

The  right-hand  door  was  now  tried. 

It  opened  without  difficulty,  revealing  a  narrow  passage  on 
the  other  side. 

Filled  with  eager  expectation,  Fred  followed  Mr.  Rushlow 
Into  the  passage. 

It  was  boarded  up  on  the  top  and  sides  to  keep  the  earth 
from  encroaching  upon  it. 

For  the  distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet,  they  continued 
to  advance,  when  further  progress  was  suddenly  barred  by  a 
large  iron  door  directly  across  their  path. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TWO  HAD  EGGS. 

If  there  ever  was  a  thoroughly  bad  egg — metaphorically 
speaking  that  egg  was  Carter  Green. 


If  there  ever  was  another  It  was  Gilbert  Vose. 

It  was  doubtful  which  was  the  leader. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  each  was  as  ready  as  the 
other  to  lead  or  be  led  into  anything  mean  or  bad. 

Now,  Mr.  Rushlow  was  quite  right  in  fancying  that  he  saw 
Carter  Green  in  the  boat. 

It  was  Carter  Green,  and,  what  was  more,  his  companion, 
the  little  old  man  in  military  dress  was  Gilbert  Vose. 

They  watched  the  operations  of  the  detective  and  Fred  May¬ 
nard  narrowly. 

Saw  them  embark  in  the  leaky  skiff,  and,  a  few  moments 
later  on,  turn  back  again. 

Of  course,  the  distance  was  too  great  and  the  light  too  un¬ 
certain  to  permit  them  to  see  the  accident  which  happened  to 
Barber’s  Historical  Description  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

No  sooner  had  the  pursuing  skiff  turned  back  toward  the 
shore  than  the  “old  man”  threw  off  his  great  beard,  cocked  hat 
and  wig. 

Stowing  these  carefully  away  in  a  canvas  bag  which  he  took 
from  beneath  the  stern  seat  of  the  boat,  he  added  to  them  the 
antiquated  military  coat  which  he  wore,  donning  a  well-worn 
•cutaway  and  a  faded  brown  derby  hat  instead. 

“That  ends  the  masquerading  for  one  night,"  he  remarked 
as  he  restored  the  bag  to  the  place  beneath  the  seat.  “Say, 
Cart,  can  you  see  anything  of  them  fellows  now?” 

“No,  I  can’t,”  replied  Carter  Green,  resting  on  his  oars  and 
peering  ahead  of  him;  “they’ve  gone  out  of  sight  around  the 
point.  ” 

“You  are  sure  it  was  Rushlow?” 

“Of  course  I  am,  Gil.  Goodness  knows  where  he  first  began 
to  pipe  me.  First  I  seen  of  him  he  was  coming  down  the 
road  close  behind  me.  Jerusalem!  You  can  just  bet  I  was 
scared.” 

“Yes,  you  confounded  fool,  so  scared  that  you  dropped  that 
blasted  old  book  after  taking  all  the  trouble  you  did  to  break 
ihto  that  shyster’s  office  to  get  it.  Never  in  all  my  born  days 
did  I  hear  anything  so  flat.” 

“Well,  I’ll  bet  you  wouldn't  have  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  with 
Rushlow  at  your  heels.” 

“Mebbe  not.  Great  Scott!  but  didn’t  you  scare  the  life  out  of 
me  when  you  came  diving  headfirst  through  the  trap-door! 
I  thought  first  off  it  was  Fred  Maynard — I’ll  take  my  affidavit 
I  did.” 

“I’d  like  to  drown  that  Fred  Maynard,”  muttered  Carter 
Green,  savagely.  “He’s  always  thrusting  himself  in  my  way. 
What  in  thunder  does  he  want  to  come  prowling  about  that 
old  barn  for  just  as  we’ve  got  well  to  work?” 

“Great  Scott!  but  it's  his  own  house,  ain’t  it?”  returned 
Vose,  lighting  a  cheap  cigar  and  taking  one  of  the  oars  from 
the  hands  of  his  companion.  “Of  course,  he  had  to  come 
sooner  or  later — you  know  we  counted  on  that.” 

“Didn’t  you  see  him  when  he  first  came?” 

“No;  I  was  down  on  the  shore,  I  s’pose.  Never  seen  him 
until  I  came  out  of  the  mound  to  get  the  air.  He  was  looking 
out  of  the  window  when  I  first  caught  sight  of  him — I  made 
one  bolt  through  the  trap  and  into  the  cellar.  Next  thing  I 
knowr’d  he  was  right  on  top  of  me  there.” 

“That’s  what  I  say.  The  fellow  crosses  my  path  at  every 
turn.  First  he  gets  my  share  of  the  boodle,  and  now  he  inter¬ 
feres  with  me - ” 

“When  you  are  trying  to  put  your  hand  on  his,”  interrupted 
Vose,  sententiously.  “Look  here,  Cart,  don’t  you  be  a  fool. 
Fred  Maynard  never  did  nothin’  to  you.” 

“Yes,  he  did.  He  might  have  held  on  to  that  money.” 

“That  wasn’t  to  be  expected.  Besides,  ’twouldn’t  have  made 
no  difference  if  he  had.  You  an’  me  would  have  blown  the 
whole  business  into  that  faro  bank  out  in  Chicago.  They 
cleaned  us  out  of  every  cent  as  it  was.” 

For  a  few  moments  the  two  young  scoundrels  continued  to 
pull  silently.  At  last  Carter  Green  spoke  again. 

“What  are  we  going  to  do,  Gil?” 

“Blest  if  I  know.  I  suppose  now  the  book  is  lost  and  the 
detective  onto  us;  we’ll  have  to  give  the  treasure  business 

up.” 

“Well,  there's  one  consolation.  If  Fred  Maynard  does  get 
hold  of  the  book,  never  having  seen  page  99,  he  won’t  be  able 
to  find  out  the  secret  it  contains.” 

“You  ought  to  have  looked  into  it  while  you  had  a  chance, 
Cart.” 

“How  could  I?  I  didn’t  know  who  was  watching.  As  it 
turned  out,  like  enough  Rushlow  was  piping  me  all  the  time.” 

“That’s  so.  But  we  must  nave  money.  I  haven’t  got  a 
blamed  cent.  Neither  have  you.” 

“Yes,  we  must  have  money,  Gil.  I  don’t  give  up  all  idea  of 
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finding  that  sunken  treasure-ship  yet;  but  we  must  have 
money  if  we’re  going  to  do  anything  at  all.  If  we  could  only 
get  that  meddling  detective  out  of  the  way  I  should  feel  com¬ 
paratively  safe.” 

“Can't  you  propose  something,  Cart.?" 

“I  have  thought  of  one  thing,”  replied  Green,  slowly.  “It’s 
a  mean  thing  to  do,  but  when  a  feller  is  in  as  tight  a  fix  as  I 
am,  why - ” 

“Well,  what  is  it?  Spit  it  right  out.” 

“My  sister  has  money;  she  has  more  than  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  laid  up  in  the  bank  that  she  has  saved  from  her  music 
scholars.” 

"You  don’t  say  so!  It’s  the  very  thing.  Can’t  you  see  the 
old  lady  and  work  on  her  sympathies?  Perhaps  she  could 
persuade  your  sister  to  let  you  have  some  of  it.  You  might 
promise  to  reform,  you  know.” 

Oh!  the  meanness — the  despicable  meanness  of  the  plan! 

To  deprive  Bessie  Green  of  her  hard-earned  dollars!  „ 

It  showed  the  true  character  of  the  fellow  more  fully  than 
anything  else  he  had  ever  said  or  done. 

“It’s  no  use  to  talk  to  my  mother,”  he  said.  “She’d  never 
hear  to  anything  of  the  sort.  If  I  could  only  manage  to  strike 
my  sister  alone,  it  might  be  worked.  All  I’d  have  to  do  is  to 
promise  to  reform,  as  you  say,  and  I  could  get  anything  out 
of  her  I  like.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  try  it  on,  then.  With  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  we  might  do  wonders.  I’ve  got  a  scheme  in  my  head  for 
bucking  the  faro  bank  which  is  bound  to  work.  All  we  want 
is  money  to  try  it  on.  Anyway,  I’m  not  going  to  be  hunted 
by  that  man  Rushlow  any  longer  if  I  can  help  it.” 

The  next  half  hour  was  spent  in  discussing  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Vose  to  break  the  faro  bank,  and  ways  and  means  to 
wheedle  money  from  poor  Bessie  Green. 

By  this  time  the  boat  had  entered  the  Harlem  River,  and 
making  fast  to  a  spile  beneath  one  of  the  many  low  saloons 
which  cluster  about  the  bridge,  the  two  young  scamps  went 
ashore. 

“You  wait  here  by  this  lumber  pile,  Gil,”  whispered  Carter 
Green.  “I’m  going  up  to  the  house  to  see  what  can  be  done. 
Bessie  sleeps  in  the  front  room.  I  intend  to  climb  up  over  the 
piazza.  If  I  can  wake  her  up  without  making  a  disturbance 
and  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  her,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  the 
money  fast  enough.” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

SINGULAR  CONDUCT  OF  BESSIE  GREEN. 

“You  won't  be  long  gone?” 

“No,  not  over  half  an  hour.” 

“See  that  you  don’t  make  it  any  longer.  If  we  are  going 
to  start  on  the  hunt  for  Carter  Green  through  the  slums  to¬ 
night.  we  want  to  get  at  it  before  eight  o'clock.” 

“Where  shall  I  meet  you?” 

“I'll  be  waiting  here  on  this  corner.  Now  hurry  back  as 
fast  as  you  can.” 

And  Fred  Maynard,  leaving  Mr.  Rusblow  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Third  avenue  and  the  Harlem  street  on  which  the 
humble  home  of  the  Green  family  was  situated,  hurried  away 
with  that  brisk  step  which  indicates  a  man  with  plenty  of 
business  on  his  hands. 

it  was  the  evening  following  the  singular  adventure  of  Fred 
Maynard  and  Mr.  Rushlow  at  the  old  mansion  in  New  Ro¬ 
chelle. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  iron  door  the  adventures  of  the 
night  came  to  a  sudden  end. 

They  could  not  open  the  door,  try  as  they  would. 

It  seemed  to  have  been  in  some  mysterious  way  fastened 
on  the  inside. 

After  repeated  attempts  they  decided  to  give  it  up,  and,  as  it 
was  now  long  after  midnight,  retire  to  the  old  mansion  and  to 
bed. 

The  next  morning  they  tried  their  hand  at  the  door  again, 
but  with  an  equal  want  of  success. 

They  were  not  able  to  open  it,  neither  could  they  discover 
any  traces  of  the  end  of  the  secret  passage  on  the  shore  of  the 
bay. 

One  of  the  first  things  Fred  did  was  to  push  out  on  the  bay 
in  the  leaky  skiff  and  endeavor  to  locate  the  point  where  the 
old  book  had  gone  down. 


sess  is  evident.  If  you  will  Join  me  this  evening  at  Harlem 
Bridge  we’ll  start  on  a  regular  hunt  for  them.  I  feel  quite 

certain  of  success.” 

“But  suppose  they  come  back  here  while  we  are  away?” 

“It  is  unlikely.  Still,  to  guard  against  such  a  contingency. 

I’ll  send  one  of  my  men  up  here  to  watch  to-night.  You  needn’t 
leave  until  he  arrives.” 

Thus  it  had  been  arranged. 

When  the  detective  arrived  at  the  mansion,  which  was  after  . 
six  o’clock,  Fred  left  him  in  charge,  and  hurrying  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  took  the  first  train  for  Harlem,  meeting  Mr.  Rushlow,  as 
arranged,  at  the  bridge. 

Now,  being  in  Harlem,  Fred  naturally  desired  to  improve  the 
opportunity  to  speak  a  word  with  Bessie  Green. 

Mr.  Rushlow  made  no  objection  to  this. 

On  the  contrary,  he  favored  it,  charging  Fred  to  use  his 
best  efforts  to  learn  if  Bessie  knew  where  her  brother  was  to 
be  found. 

“I’ll  bet  five  dollars  the  girl  knows  all  about  him,”  muttered 
Mr.  Rushlow,  as  he  watched  Fred’s  manly  form  disappear  in 
the  distance.  “I  know  women — at  least  I  ought  to — they’re  as 
’  soft-hearted  as  kittens,  and  I  have  no  sort  of  idea  this  one  is 
any  different  from  the  rest.” 

Fred  had  just  come  in  sight  of  the  house,  when  he  suddenly 
saw  Bessie  descend  the  ‘steps  and  turn  toward  Third  avenue, 
walking  rapidly  and  with  an  agitated  air. 

He  w-as  at  her  side  in  an  instant,  extending  his  hand.  t 

“Fred,  how  you  startled  me.” 

“As  though  I  could  ever  startle  you,  dearest?  Why,  you  are 
ever  in  my  thoughts — you  could  not  startle  me  if  you  were  to 
suddenly  rise  before  me  out  of  the  earth.” 

Strangely  enough,  Bessie  did  not  -respond  to  this  loving 
speech  with  the  fervor  which  Fred  had  the  natural  right  to  ex¬ 
pect. 

Instead,  she  exhibited  signs  of  impatience.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  something  was  preying  heavily  on  her  mind. 

“Were  you  going  to  the  house,  Fred?” 

“Yes,  for  a  few  moments.  I  can’t  stay  long,  for  I - " 

“I  won’t  be  able  to  see  you  to-night.” 

“Won’t  be  able  to  see  me,  Bessie!  I’ve  got  ever  so  many 
things  to  tell  you.  Strange  events  have  happened  since  I  last 
saw  you,  and - ” 


“I  will  listen  to  them  some  other  time,  Fred.  I — I've  got  an 
important  engagement — I’ve  got  to  run.” 

“What  sort  of  an  engagement,  pet?” 

“Don’t  ask  me,  Fred,  for  I  cannot  tell  you.  Let  go  my  hand, 
please.  I  haven’t  a  moment  to  lose.” 

“Bessie!  ” 

“Fred!” 

“Have  you  ceased  to  love  me,  that  you  deny  me  your  confi¬ 
dence  thus?” 


“You  know  I  love  you,  Fred,”  was  the  whispered  response, 
coming  in  agitated  tones.  “I  do  not  deny  you  my  confidence, 
but — but  this  engagement  concerns  another — I  cannot  tell  you 
more.” 

“Does  it  concern  your  brother?” 

“It  is  cruel  in  you  to  ask  me,  Fred.” 

“It  is  for  your  own  sake,  dearest.  If  you  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Carter  or  his  whereabouts,  I  beg  you  will  not  conceal 
it  from  me.” 

Tears  sprang  to  the  girl’s  eyes.  * 

“I— I  shall  not  say  another  word,  Fred,"  she  said,  in  a  low, 
constrained  voice.  “If  you  have  any  love  for  me — any  regard 
for  my  feelings,  you  will  instantly  release  your  hold  on  my 
hand  and  let  me  go.” 
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She  was  off  on  the  instant. 

Before  Fred  could  utter  another  syllable  she  had  turned 
from  him  and  hurried  down  the  street. 

Her  lover  followed  more  leisurely. 

He  was  deeply  piqued  at  the  strange  conduct  of  his  intended 
Now  he  would  not  have  stopped  her  if  he  could 
Still  he  followed  her  with  his  eye,  and  saw  her  ascend  the 
stairs  leading  up  to  the  elevated  railway  station 
When  the  next  downtown  train  left  the  station,  without  anv 
intent  to  spy  upon  her  movements,  Fred,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Rushlow,  found  himself  seated  in  the  same  car  with  Bessie 
Green. 


in  this  he  met  with  but  little  success,  no  trace  of  the  book 
being  found. 

"I've  got  business  to  attend  to  in  the  city,”  said  Mr.  Rush- 
low,  nt  length.  “What  we  want  to  do  first  of  all  is  to  catch 
<  'arter  Green  and  that  fellow’  Vose.  That  they  have  been  at 
work  here  on  some  more  substantial  information  than  we  pos- 
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car.  his  at  the  other.  Moreover,  her  head  was  turned  from 
him  and  a  thick  veil  pulled  down  over  her  eyes. 

Where  was  she  going? 

To  meet  her  brother? 

It  certainly  had  that  appearance. 
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Fred  confided  his  suspicions  to  Mr.  Rushlow,  who  thought 
so,  too. 

“We’ll  have  to  follow  her,”  said  the  detective.  “Take  my 
word  for  it,  she'll  l°ad  us  to  Carter  Green.” 

“But  she’ll  never  forgive  me.” 

"Do  you  want  your  intended  wife  to  he  hunting  a  couple  of 
thieves  alone  at  night  perhaps  in  the  very  worst  part  of  New 
York?” 

It  was  an  unanswerable  argument. 

%  Bessie  Green  left  the  train  at  Chatham  Square,  going  out  of 
the  car  by  the  rear  door. 

Passing  out  by  the  front  door,  Fred  and  the  detective  left  it, 
too. 

“There  she  goes,”  whispered  Mr.  Rushlow,  as  Bessie,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  turned  down  Catherine  street.  “Now, 
then,  to  find  out  where  her  brother  hangs  out.” 

Devoutly  Fred  wished  that  he  was  rid  of  Mr.  Rushlow. 

He  dreaded  beyond  all  things  being  present  at  Carter  Green’s 
arrest. 

Had  he  consulted  his  own  inclinations  he  would  have  hur¬ 
ried  on,  and  overtaking  Bessie,  insisted  upon  accompanying 
her,  whatever  her  errand  mignt  be. 

This  was  simply  impossible. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  pace  with  the  detective, 
and  follow  the  oilier  side  of  the  street. 


f  CHAPTER  XV. 

PAGE  1)9  FALLS  INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  ITS  RIGHTFUL  OWNER  AT  LAST. 

Down  Catherine  street  to  Cherry,  along  Cherry  one  block 
^  to  a  house  next  adjoining  the  corner  of  Oliver,  Bessie  Green 
led  Fred  Maynard  and  Mr.  Rushlow. 

Here  she  paused,  and  in  a  hesitating  manner  cast  a  fright¬ 
ened  look  about  her,  then  suddenly  entered  the  hall  door  of  the 
dirty  tenement  house,  on  the  ground  floor  of  which  was  a  sa¬ 
loon. 

From  his  position  on  the  corner  of  Catherine  street  Fred 
saw  this  action  with  sinking  heart. 

Would  Mr.  Rushlow  instantly  enter  the  house  and  arrest 
Carter  Green  ? 

If  such  proved  to  be  his  intention,  Fred  felt  that  all  hope  of 
ever  making  Bessie  his  wife  might  as  well  be  abandoned  at 

a  once. 

m 

He  knew  her  thoroughly. 

She  wrould  never  forgive  him. 

Suspicions  that  he  had  put  the  detective  on  her  track  would 
be  instantly  aroused. 

Beside,  Fred  did  not  feel  at  all  certain  that  she  had  not  seen 
them  on  the  elevated  train. 

Mr.  Rushlow’s  next  remark,  therefore,  brought  to  him  im¬ 
mense  relief. 

“That  place!  I  know  it  well.  If  that’s  where  Carter  Green 
and  Vose  are  in  hiding,  they  cannot  escape  us.  There  is  no 
rear  exit  to  that  house — they’ve  got  to  come  out  by  the  front 
door.  Out  of  consideration  for  your  feelings,  Fred,  we  will 
-e  .eacT^^t  un{,il  Miss  Green  has  transacted  her  business  before  we 
V:>  begin  with  ours.” 

Fred  seized  the  detective’s  hand  and  wrung  it  warmly. 

“You  are  delaying  on  my  account,  and  I  want  you  to  under- 
,  stand  that  I  appreciate  it,”  he  said.  “But  where  shall  we  go? 
It  will  not  do  for  us  to  be  seen;  at  the  same  time  I  want  to 
be  sure  to  see  Bessie  when  she  comes  out.” 

“I  can  easily  arrange  that,”  replied  Mr.  Rushlow.  “You 
see  I  was  a  police  detective  in  this  very  precinct  once  upon 
a  time.  Come,  let  me  go  into  that  saloon  directly  opposite  the 
house  while  you  wait  on  the  corner  and  -watch  until  you  hear 
from  me.  Cregan,  the  man  who  keeps  it,  will  fix  things  to 
suit  us,  I  am  sure.” 

Now  Cregan’s  “Sailor’s  Return”  was  as  low  a  sailor's  dance- 
house  as  Cherry  street  could  produce. 

Had  the  proprietor  been  a  French  dancing-master,  instead  of 
an  Irish  saloon  keeper,  he  could  not  have  received  Mr.  Rush- 
low'  with  more  politeness  than  he  did. 

*  Of  course,  the  detective  did  not  admit  the  man  further  into 

his  confidence  than  to  tell  him  that  he  wanted  to  watch  cer¬ 
tain  parties  in  the  opposite  tenement — for  what  purpose  he  did 
not  say. 

Inasmuch  as  the  saloon-keeper  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
tenement  was  a  business  rival  of  Cregan’s,  he  had  no  objection 
to  this,  and  accordingly  showed  the  detective  to  a  little  room 
immediately  above  the  saloon,  which  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  street. 

While  these  negotiations  were  in  progress  Fred  maintained 
a  ■  atch  at  the  corner  of  Oliver  street. 
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At  no  time  was  the  house  removed  from  the  gaze  of  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Rushlow,  when  he  had  taken  his  position  at  the 
window,  dispatching  one  of  the  Cregan’s  waiters  to  tell  Fred 
to  come  up. 

“You  have  seen  nothing  suspicious?”  was  his  first  inquiry, 
when  they  found  themselves  alone. 

“Not  a  thing.” 

“Miss  Greep  has  not  come  down?” 

“No.” 

“Then  we’ll  stay  here  until  she  does.  I’m  acting  unprofes- 
sionally  and  making  a  mistake,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  don’t 
want  to  get  you  into  trouble  with  your  girl.” 

And  they  began  to  watch. 

Minute  after  minute  passed  until  a  full  half  hour  was  gone, 
and  yet  nothing  was  seen  of  Bessie  Green. 

Meanwhile,  a  villainous  old  piano  and  a  cracked  cornet  could 
be  heard  droning  out  waltzes  and  polkas  in  the  saloon  below 
them,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  shuffling  feet. 

Never  in  his  life  had  Fred  Maynard  been  in  a  situation  so 
trying  before,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  very  thought  of  Bessie 
penetrating  alone  in  a  locality  so  vile. 

“It  is  very  strange  that  she  don’t  come,”  remarked  Mr. 
Rushlow  at  last.  “If  I  didn’t  know  that  the  bouse  backed  up 
against  a  factory  wall  on  Water  street,  I  should  almost  be  in¬ 
clined  to  think  she  had  gone  out  by  some  other  way.  You 
are  sure  you  did  not  miss  her  while  I  was  talking  with  Cre- 
gan?” 

“Positive,”  replied  Fred.  “My  eyes  never  left  that  door  for 
an  instant.” 

“Nor  mine  after  I  sent  the  waiter  to  tell  you  to  come  up. 
It  is  very  strange  that  she  does  not  come.” 

Now,  of  course,  Mr.  Rushlow’s  anxiety  had  no  reassuring 
effect  upon  Fred  Maynard. 

They  could  see  people  moving  about  behind  the  window  of. 
the  tenement;  but  though  they  scanned  each  face  and  form 
closely,  neither  Carter  Green  nor  his  sister  appeared  among 
any  of  these. 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Rushlow,  I  can’t  stand  this  any  longer,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Fred,  as  a  clock  in  the  room  rang  out  the  hour  of 
nine.  “Let  the  result  be  what  it  may  to  me,  we  must  go  over 
there  and  see  what  has  become  of  Bessie.  I  shall  go  crazy  if  I 
stay  here.” 

“About  time,”  replied  the  detective,  dryly.  “I’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  to  come  to  that  conclusion  for  the  last  half  hour. 
Come  on.  We’ll  soon  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  that  house.” 

They  hurried  downstairs  and  across  the  street. 

“If  it  were  only  Carter  Green  and  his  rascally  companion, 

I  should  begin  to  think  they  might  have  tried  the  roof,”  whis¬ 
pered  Mr.  Rushlow,  as  they  ascended  the  dark  stairway.  “But 
of  course  Miss  Bessie  would  have  no  motive  to  adopt  such  a 
course.  They  must  be  here  still.  We  are  sure  to  find  them. 
We’ll  search  the  old  rookery  from  cellar  to  roof  before  we  give 
it  up.” 

It  was  an  hour  before  Fred  Maynard  found  himself  on  the 
corner  of  Cherry  and  Oliver  streets  once  more. 

He  was  now  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  distraction. 

Bessie  Green  had  not  been  found. 

And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rushlow  had 
literally  fulfilled  his  promise. 

They  had  searched  the  tenement  from  cellar  to  roof,  and  the 
house  adjoining  as  well. 

No  one  had  seen  Bessie.  No  trace  of  either  Carter  Green  or 
Gil  Vose  could  be  found. 

Many  knew  the  detective,  and  lent  their  aid. 

The  only  result  was  to  arouse  the  excitement  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  tenements  to  the  highest  pitch. 

“You  needn’t  feel  so  worried,”  said  Mr.  Rushlow,  when  they 
found  themselves  forced  to  abandon  the  search  at  last.  “The 
girl  has  more  shrewdness  than  I  gave  her  credit  for.  She 
knew  we  were  on  her  track  all  along,  and  has  given  us  the 
slip.” 

“I  can’t  believe  it.  This  part  of  the  city  is  as  strange  to 
Bessie  as  though  it  was  a  thousand  miles  away.” 

“Possibly,”  replied  the  detective,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
“You  can’t  tell  much  about  women.  You  remember  what  I 
said  to  you  in  the  first  place?  It’s  my  belief  that  she  has  seen 
her  brother  and  is  home  by  this  time.  Come,  there’s  no  use 
in  worrying  about  it.  Let  us  go  up  to  Chatham  Square,  I  want 
to  see  a  certain  saloon-keeper  of  my  acquaintance.  I  shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  he  could  put  us  on  the  track  of  Carter  Green.” 

They  started  up  Oliver  street  together,  walking  on  the  right- 
hand  side. 

Now  It  happened  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Gillespie  was 
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staggering  along  at  a  short  distance  ahead  of  them,  warbling 
the  melodies  of  the  original  Moore. 

Doth  Fred  and  the  detective  saw  the  man  without  paying 
any  particular  attention  to  him,  until  he  was  suddenly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  young  highwaymen  about  the  grocer’s  coal-box, 
in  the  manner  already  described. 

“Great  heavens!  they  are  rcobing  that  fellow!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Rushlow,  as  the  cry  for  help  from  the  unfortunate  an¬ 
tiquarian  broke  upon  the  still  night  air. 

Both  he  and  Fred  sprang  toward  the  scene  of  action  on  the 
run. 

They  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  rifling  of  his  pockets, 
as  has  been  seen. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  asked  Mr.  Rushlow — satisfied  that  he  was 
powrerless  to  overtake  the  thieves — as  he  assisted  the  discom¬ 
fited  book  collector  to  rise. 

Meanwhile,  Fred,  catching  sight  of  something  upon  the  side¬ 
walk  which  he  thought  for  the  instant  might  be  money,  had 
stooped  down  to  pick  it  up. 

Instead  of  a  greenback  it  proved  to  be  the  leaf  of  an  old 
book,  neatly  folded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  a  little 
wood  cut  to  view. 

Judge  of  his  astonishment  upon  discovering  by  the  heading 
that  the  book  from  which  the  leaf  had  been  tom  was  none 
other  than  that  rare  work,  Barber’s  Historical  Description  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Of  his  still  greater  amazement  at  beholding  on  the  corner 
of  the  printed  pagg  the  figures  99. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  CONTEMPTIBLE  FELLOW. 

“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Thompson.” 

“Shure  an’  there’s  no  Thompson  livin’  here.  Ye  might  try 
the  top  flure,  there  was  a  family  what  moved  in  there  lately — 
let  me  see,  what’s  this  their  name  was - ” 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Thompson,”  repeated  Bessie  Green,  ap¬ 
parently  oblivious  to  what  was  being  said. 

Bessie  had  leached  the  third  lauding  in  the  Cherry  street 
tenement  which  she  had  been  seen  to  enter  by  Fred  Maynard 
and  Mr.  Rushlow. 

In  response  to  her  gentle  knock  on  the  door  nearest  to  the 
head  of  the  stairs  a  stout,  red-faced,  unkempt  female  presently 
appeared,  and  the  above-noted  conversation  ensued. 

‘‘An’  a*n  ^  I  jist  after  tellin’  yez  that  no  Mr.  Thompson  lives 
here?"  sputtered  the  woman,  as  Bessie,  in  a  gentle  voice,  asked 
the  quesion  for  the  second  time.  “Niver  did  I  see  sich  im- 
perence  in  all  me  born  days!  I  tell  you  once  and  for  all, 
ma’am,  there’s  no  Thompson  livin’  here.” 

Now  one  would  naturally  think  this  enough  for  any  person 
— enough  to  send  them  on  the  right  about  face  at  once. 

Not  so  with  Bessie  Green. 

In  spite  of  the  mingled  sensations  of  fear  and  repulsion  that 
a  young  lady  so  carefully  bred  would  naturally  feel  at  the 
vile  surroundings  amid  which  she  now  found  herself,  Bessie, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  repeated  the  question  yet  the  third  time 
exactly  as  though  she  had  failed  to  hear  the  woman’s  loud  and 
violent  speech. 

“I  want  to  see  Mr.  Thompson.” 

Instantly  the  manner  of  the  woman  changed. 

"Hist!  young  leddy,  don’t  say  another  wurred.  Ye  are  all 
right,  and  know  the  ropes,  I  see.  Is  there  any  one  wid  yez?” 

She  pushed  out  into  the  hall  and  peered  over  the  bannis¬ 
ters  nervously. 

“I  am  all  alone,”  whispered  Bessie.  “My  brother  told  me 
to  come  alone  and  ask  for  Mr.  Thompson  three  times,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  was  said.” 

Right  ye  are;  twas  mesilf,  Biddy  Noon,  what  suggested  it 

I  make  no  doubt,  miss,  that  ye  are  the  sister  of  Carter 
Green?" 

“I  am — can  I  see  him?" 

Sartainly  ye  can,  now  that  I  knows  ye.  Ye  see,  mfss,  I’m 
a  lone  widdy,  me  man  being  killed  by  a  hod  of  bricks  failin’ 
onto  him,  now  goin  on  tin  years  come  next  emberday,  an'  it’s 
the  snug  little  boardin’-house  I  keeps  for  sich  of  the  boys  as 
has  to  lie  shady  from  the  fly  cops— walk  in,  Lord  love  ye! 
Walk  in,  miss;  your  brother  is  in  the  front  room  now.” 

‘She  threw  open  the  door  while  thus  speaking  and  ushered 
Bessie  into  the  foul  smelling  apartment  which  seemed  to  be  a 
kitchen,  dining  and  bedroom  combined. 

Then,  carefully  securing  the  outer  door  behind  them,  Biddy 
Noon  dusted  a  chair  with  her  apron,  and  bidding  her  visitor 
b«  seated,  paused  Into  another  room. 


Trembling  with  excitement  and  an  overpowering  sense  of 
disgust,  Bessie  waited. 

“To  think  of  poor  Carter’s  being  obliged  to  hide  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  place  like  this,"  she  murmured.  “Is  there  no  hope  for 
him?  He  has  sunk  very  low.  Mother  is  right;  to  give  him  > 

too  much  money  is  only - ” 

“This  way,  miss,”  said  the  woman,  returning.  “Your  brother 
is  waiting  for  you  in  the  front  room.” 

Silently  Bessie  Green  followed  her  conductor.  g 

She  was  ushered  into  a  dirty  room,  showily  decorated  with 
paper  flowers,  tawdry  vases  upon  the  mantel,  cheap  pictures 
on  the  wall. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  table,  by  the  side  of  which 
sat  Mr.  Gilbert  Vose,  puffing  at  a  particularly  ill-smelling  cigar 
and  engaged  in  idly  shuffling  a  greasy  pack  of  cards. 

Carter  Green  met  his  sister  at  the  door. 

He  likewise  was  smoking,  and  his  face  appeared  red  and 
swollen. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  been  drinking  heavily — in 
fact,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor  even  then. 

“Hello,  Bess!  You’ve  kept  your  promise,  I  see.  By  George, 
you’re  the  kind  of  sister  for  a  feller  to  have!  Look  here,  Gil, 
here’s  my  sister.  Bessie,  allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  Vose.” 

Gil  Vose,  finding  himself  thus  addressed,  staggered  to  his 
feet,  and  with  a  maudlin  politeness  offered  to  shake  hands. 

“I  have  nothing  to  say  to  Mr.  Vose,”  said  Bessie,  in  a  low 
tone.  “Carter,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  me  you  will  tell 
that  man  to  retire.  I  want  to  speak  with  you  alone.” 

“Won’t  do  anything  of  the  sort,”  was  the  dogged  response. 

“Gil  and  I  are  just  like  brothers.  He  knows  all  my  business, 

Bess,  so  you  needn’t  be  afraid  to  speak  right  out  before  him. 

Have  you  brought  the  cash?" 

Tears  sprang  to  the  sister’s  eyes. 

“Carter,  how  can  you  treat  me  so?”  she  murmured.  “Don’t 
you  know  you  have  broken  mother’s  heart — that  you  are 
breaking  mine?  Oh,  brother,  if  you  will  only  mend  your  ways. 

I’ll  do  anything  for  you.  I’ll  break  off  my  engagement  with 
Fred — I’ll  go  and  live  with  you  in  some  Western  city,  wrhere — ’’ 

“There,  there,  Bess;  don’t  begin  to  blubber.  I’ll  reform.  I 
promised  you  that  last  night.  Have  you  brought  the  cash?" 

“But  your  promises  are  not  kept.  You  promised  me  last 
night  that  you  would  never  touch  liquor.  Carter,  you  have 
been  drinking  again.” 

“I  haven’t.”  | 

“Yes,  you  have.  I  can  see  it  in  your  face.  What  would  our 
poor  father  say  if  he  only  knew - ” 

“Now  drop  that,  sis.  Let  the  old  man  rest  in  peace.  Have 
you  brought  the  cash? — that’s  what  I  want  to  know?” 

“I’ll  talk  about  that  matter  when  we  are  alone.  Carter,  and 
not  before.” 

“Look  a-here,  if  I’m  in  the  way  I'll  just  go  out  of  hearin’,” 
interrupted  Vose,  throwing  down  the  cards  and  stepping  to 
the  window.  “Fire  ahead  now,  Bessie.  I’ll  be  deaf  as  a  post  to 
all  that’s  said.” 

“He  can’t  go,  there’s  no  other  place,”  whispered  Car+eF,-  ^ 
“The  detectives  are  on  our  track,  and  we  have  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful.  Now,  then,  Bess,  once  for  all,  have  you  brought  the 
cash  ? ” 


“Here  are  ten  dollars,  brother.  When  it’s  gone  I’ll  give  you 
more  if  you  need  it.” 

“Ten  dollars!  ’  What  in  thunder  do  you  suppose  that 
amounts  to?  It  won’t  keep  me  a  week.  I  want  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  you’ve  got  in  the  savings  bank  if  I’m  going  to  begin  life 
again.  ” 

“I  can’t  give  it  to  you  until  I’m  satisfied  you  really  mean  to 
reform,  Carter.” 


But  now  am  i  going  to  reform  without  money,  I’d  like  to 
know?  It's  mean  in  you  not  to  be  willing  to  trust  me  Be«s 
I— I  intend  to  quit  drinking  and  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  but 
I  must  have  money  to  begin  on — don’t  you  see?" 

He  had  taken  the  ten  dollars  and  thrust  it  into  his  nnrket 
even  while  begging  for  more. 

“Will  you  do  as  I  suggest?"  answered  Bessie,  pleadingly 
“Will  you  turn  your  back  on  your  evil  companions  and  go 
with  me  to  some  Western  city  where  you  can  begin  life  again”" 

“1  don’t  want  to  go  West.  I  was  out  there  and  don’t  Tike  it 
—I  can  do  better  in  New  York."  * 

What  can  you  do  with  the  detectives  constantly  watching 
you?" 

“Oh,  I’ll  soon  manage  to  shake  them  off.  I’ve  got  'riends  to 
help  me;  besides,  I  have  a  plan.” 

“What  Is  it?” 

No  matter,  Bess,  it  s  a  good  one.  Now  come  like  a  good 
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sister  and  write  me  an  order  for  that  money  that  you  have 
in  the  bank." 

*  "i  can't  do  it.  Carter.  I  cannot  trust  you.” 

"But  you  must— I  must  have  it.” 

9  "Brother.  I  will  not  give  it  to  you  until  you  give  me  un¬ 
doubted  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  your  professions  of 

zeform.” 

The  face  of  Carter  Green  grew  dark. 

^  “You  won't?" 

“No,  I  won't.  I  am  going  now.  I-> - ” 

"Hist!  Hist!”  exclaimed  Vose,  suddenly  drawing  back  from 
the  window.  "Rushlow,  the  detective,  is  watching  this  house 
from  Cregan’s  place  across  the  street.” 

Carter  Green  sprang  toward  the  window. 

"Where  is  he?”  he  whispered. 

“There — don’t  you  see  him?  Look  here,  Cart,  we’ve  got  to 
get  out  of  this.  Have  you  got  the  money?” 

"No,  confound  her!  She  won’t  give  it  to  me.” 

“Then  I’d  make  her.  Suppose  we - ” 

Here  Gil  Vose  suffered  his  voice  to  drop  into  a  whisper  so 
low  that  it  could  scarce  be  heard. 

To  his  proposition,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  Carter 
Green  nodded  an  emphatic  assent. 

"See  here,  Bessie!  ”  he  exclaimed,  in  a  despairing  tone. 
“The  detectives  are  on  my  track  again.  If  you  attempt  to 
leave  this  house  they  will  certainly  see  you.  Sister,  you  must 

*  stand  by  me,  or  I’m  booked  for  Sing  Sing  sure.” 

"What  can  I  do?”  Whispered  Bessie;,  in  consternation. 

“Come  with  us.  We  will  take  you  home  by  way  of  the 
river  in  a  boat  that  I’ve  got  at  the  foot  of  the  street.  For 

*  heaven’s  sake  don’t  refuse  me.  Come,  we  will  go  at  once.” 

As  he  spoke  Carter  Green  grasped  his  sister’s  arm  and  hur¬ 
ried  her  through  a  side  door  opened  by  Vose  from  behind 
a  curtain  which  hung  against  the  wall. 

The  door  led  into  the  tenement  adjoining. 

It  was  closed  by  Gil  Vose,  while  Carter  Green,  whispering 
words  of  assurance  to  his  sister,  hurried  her  down  a  flight  of 
dirty  stairs,  gaining  Oliver  street  by  way  of  a  narrow  alley 
running  between  the  great  factory  and  the  house  they  had 
just  left. 

“Carter,  let  me  go,”  whispered  Bessie,  now  thoroughly 

frightened. 

*  “No,  no.  The  detectives  will  certainly  see  you.” 

“But  what  harm  can  it  do  you?  You  are  free  now  and  can 
escape  if  you  choose.” 

“You  don’t  understand  the  case,  Bessie.  I  will  explain  when 

,  we  get  in  the  boat.” 

And,  heedless  of  all  remonstrances,  Carter  Green  hurried 
the  bewildered  girl  across  South  street  down  upon  a  pier,  and 
forced  rather  than  assisted  her  into  a  small  boat  which  lay 
fastened  by  a  rope  to  one  of  the  spiles. 

“We’ll  land  you  at  Grand  street,  sis,”  he  whispered,  as  Vose 
pushed  off  from  the  pier.  “You  can  take  the  cars  directly 
home  from  there,  you  know.  Trust  me,  Bess.  I’d  do  more 
than  this  to  save  you  from  such  a  fate  as  hangs  over  my 
^ead,  and  I  know  you'll  do  as  much  for  me.” 

T?c or  Bessie! 

She  still  trusted  him! 

A  man  would  have  known  better,  would  have  seen  through 
his  ridiculous  plan,  but  she  was  a  woman  and  a  sister,  and 
believed  every  word  he  said. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

FOUND  IN  A  FISH  BASKET. 

“Fish!  Fish!  Fresh  fish!  Here  ye  are,  porgies,  haddock! 
herrings!  All  kinds!” 

It  was  South  street  and  the  Catherine  Market  on  a  Saturday 

night. 

A  busy  crowd  pressed  about  the  hucksters’  wagons,  whose 
flaring  torches  illumined  the  scene  with  an  unnatural  light. 
Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls — some  with  baskets,  some 
.^without — all  intent  upon  procuring  a it  the  cheapest  rates  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  day  of  rest  to  come. 

“Funny  place  this,”  remarked  Mr.  Rushlow,  the  detective, 
a.s  he  stood  with  Fred  Maynard  on  the  lower  corner  of  Cathe- 
I  *r1ne  street  and  South,  looking  toward  the  pressing  throng. 

*  “It  may  be — I  suppose  it  is.  I’m  so  worried  about  Miss 
Green  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else.” 

Worried! 

He  looked  it. 

The  face  of  Fred  Maynard  had  grown  ashen  since  we  last 

j  caw  him. 


He  looked  like  a  man  about  to  enter  upon  a  fit  of  illness 
as  though  he  had  not  known  sleep  for  a  week. 

No  wonder. 

It  was  Thursday  night  when  Bessie  Green  entered  the 
Cherry  street  tenement. 

It  is  Saturday  now,  and  since  that  time  she  had  not  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home,  where  her  mother  remained  in  a  state  bor¬ 
dering  on  insanity;  nor  had  the  detectives,  who  had  been 
doing  their  best,  been  able  to  shed  any  light  upon  her  fate. 

As  for  Fred,  ho  had  rested  neither  night  nor  day. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Rushlow  he  had  spent  ail  of  Friday 
in  a  vain  search  for  the  girl  he  loved.  Now  on  Saturday  night 
he  was  at  it  again. 

Page  99,  so  strangely  restored  to  his  possession,  had  been 
well-nigh  forgotten. 

Matters  of  more  interest  to  him  than  a  thousand  treasures 
filled  the  young  man’s  mind. 

And  yet  page  99  had  brought  with  it  a  startling  revelation. 

Startling  as  it  was,  Fred  Maynard  had  not  even  discovered 
it  until  about  an  hour  previous  to  his  encounter  with  Mr. 
Rushlow  on  this  particular  evening  and  place* 

Of  course,  he  had  appropriated  the  missing  page  without 
consulting  the  inebriated  Mr.  Gillespie;  and  he  had  done  so 
without  even  speaking  of  his  find  to  Mr.  Rushlow. 

At  the  time  of  their  encounter,  the  possessor  of  the  original 
Moore  had  been  in  no  condition  to  consult  about  anything,  the 
detective  too  busy  for  Fred  to  speak  with  him. 

In  fact,  the  man’s  condition  was  so  utterly  demoralized  that 
Mr.  Rushlow  was  obliged  to  put  him  into  the  charge  of  a 
policeman  at  once. 

Thus  Fred  had  thrust  page  99  into  his  pocket,  where,  until 
he  had  chanced  to  think  of  it  while  eating  his  supper  in  a 
restaurant  now,  two  evenings  later,  it  had  quietly  remained. 

“Try  and  keep  cool,”  said  Mr.  Rushlow,  reassuringly.  “Pm 
satisfied  that  Carter  Green  is  at  the  bottom  of  liis  sister’s  dis¬ 
appearance.  We’ll  make  a  thorough  search  for  that  young 
scoundrel  to-night.  I  think  your  idea  that  he  wishes  to  ex¬ 
tort  money  from  his  sister  is  a  correct  one.  Of  course,  he 
would  not  harm  her.  We  shall  succeed  at  last,  you  may  de¬ 
pend.” 

“I  hope  so,”  replied  Fred,  dejectedly.  "This  uncertainty  is 
driving  me  wild.” 

“I  belieVe  you.  Look  here,  Maynard,  when  you  do  find  that 
girl,  do  you  know  what  I  think?” 

“What?” 

“That  you  ought  to  marry  her  at  once.  She  needs  a  pro¬ 
tector,  and  if  she  is  all  you  say  she  is,  she  ought  to  find  one 
in  you.  As  for  the  means  of  support,  that  will  come  all  right 
you  may  depend.” 

“I  intend  to.  By  the  way,  I  have  something  important  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  Rushlow.  You  -will  think  it  strange,  but  I  have 
been  so  worried  that  I  never  thought  of  it - ” 

“Thought  of  what?” 

“I  found  page  99.  I  picked  it  up  on  the  sidewalk  in  Oliver 
street  night  before  last  when  we  ran  across  that  man  who 
was  robbed.” 

"And  when  you  did  look  at  it  you  found - ” 

“The  missing  clue  to  my  grandfather’s  fortune — that  is  if 
we  had  not  lost  the  book.” 

“You  amaze  me!  How  the  mischief  you  could  have  that 
page  in  your  possession  two  whole  days  and — but,  there — 
it’s  no  use  talking.  I  never  was  in  love.  You  are  sure  it’s  the 
page  from  your  book?” 

“Certain,”  replied  Fred,  drawing  the  detective  close  to  the 
lighted  window  of  a  cigar  store.  “See,  here  it  is.  There  is 
something  written  on  the  bottom  in  my  grandfather’s  hand 
which  tells  why  Carter  Green  went  to  the  trouble  to  steal 
the  book.” 

Receiving  the  time-worn  leaf  from  Fred  Maynard’s  hand, 
Mr.  Rushlow  held  it  up  in  the  light  of  the  cigar  store  window. 

Upon  the  margin  these  words  were  written  in  faded  ink, 
which  the  detective  read  aloud: 

“Press  the  upper  right-hand  button  on  the  front  cover.” 

That  was  all,  but  it  was  quite  enough. 

“Was  there  ever  anything  so  provoking?”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Rushlow.  “To  think  that,  now  that  we  actually  have  the 
missing  page,  the  book  itself  is  lost  beyond  recall!” 

“There’s  no  help  for  it,”  replied  Fred,  dejectedly.  “The 
fates  are  against  me,  it  seems.” 

“Fate!  It  is  downright  carelessness.  Young  man,  you  never 
ought  to  have  trusted  that  book  to  the  care  of  Mr.  McCrillis. 
You  ought  to  have  taken  it  yourself.” 

“I  don’t  care  anything  about  the  treasure  if  I  could  only 
find  Bessie,”  answered  Fred,  as  he  folded  up  the  page  And  re- 
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“Say,  that’s  too  thin  now!"  returned  the  fisherman,  holding 
the  dollar  in  his  hand  doubtfully.  “1  found  that  book  floating 
in  the  Sound  up  around  New  Rochelle.”  „ 

“Precisely.  That’s  just  where  I  lost  it  a  few  nights  ago. 

“Go  on,  now.  Don’t  be  givin’  me  a  kid,  boss.  ’Tam  t  yourn^ 
'n  you  can’t  make  me  believe  it  is,  but  if  you  want  U  you  *  n 
have  it,  only  give  me  another  dollar.  If  the  blamed  old  thing 
is  worth  anything  to  yer,  it  ought  to  be  worth  that  much 

that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say.”  .  m 

“Here’s  a  dollar,”  interposed  Fred,  seeing  that  the  detective 
was  inclined  to  prolong  the  discussion. 

The  second  dollar  settled  it.  * 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rushlow  they  at  once  entered  the 
hotel  in  question,  and  calling  for  a  room,  prepared  to  investi¬ 
gate  in  private  whatever  secrets  the  old  book  cover  might  con¬ 
tain. 

Fred  drew  out  page  99  and  spread  it  between  them  on  the 
table. 

“Don’t  it  seem  strange  by  what  a  singular  combination  of 
circumstances  the  old  book  and  the  missing  page  have  been 
brought  back  into  my  hands?” 

“Strange!  Strange!”  reiterated  Mr.  Rushlow.  “Why,  it’s 
marvelous — that’s  what  it  is.  It  beats  anything  I  ever  heard 
of  in  my  life;  but  here  we  have  the  writing.  Now  how  is  this 
it  reads?” 

“Press  the  upper  right-hand  button  on  the  front  cover.” 

Such  was  the  reading  of  the  words  written  upon  the  margin^ 
of  page  99  by  the  hand  of  old  Cadwallader  Maynard,  now 
these  many  years  in  his  grave. 

Fred  drew  the  book  toward  him  with  trembling  hand. 

It  was  thoroughly  water-soaked,  even  the  leather  of  the  $ 
binding  having  began  to  swell  and  to  peel  off  in  places  from 
the  cover. 

The  little  black  knobs  wrere  all  in  position,  however,  upon 
seeing  which  Mr.  Rushlow  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“Come,  are  you  going  to  try  it?”  he  exclaimed,  impatiently. 

Without  replying  Fred  closed  the  bock,  and  turning  it  right- 
side  up  upon  the  table,  pressed  the  upper  right-hand  knob. 

Nothing  transpired.  .  # 

Again  and  again  he  pressed  it,  but  still  there  was  no  result. 

“Must  have  got  swelled  in  the  water,”  muttered  the  de¬ 
tective.  “Here,  let  me  try.  The  cover  is  certainly  hollow. 

I  Don’t  you  see  how  thick  it  is?  That’s  what  made  it  float."  A 

Pulling  the  book  toward  him,  Mr.  Rushlow  produced  a  jack¬ 
knife,  and  with  the  back  struck  the  knob  smartly. 

Instantly  that  portion  of  the  cover  within  the  four  knobs 
flew  back,  disclosing  a  hollow  space  inside. 

It  was  filled  with  cotton.  * 

Even  here  was  evidence  of  further  caution. 

The  cotton  had  evidently  been  placed  in  the  old  book  cover 
to  prevent  a  hollow  sound  ip  case  any  prying  person  should 
strike  it  from  the  outside. 

Ruthlessly  the  han^l  of  Mr.  Rushlow  tore  it  away. 

Beneath  the  cotton  lay  a  folded  paper  and  a  key. 

“Read,”  said  the  detective,  passing  the  former  to  Fred. 
“It’s  your  grandfather’s  dying  bequest — it  belongs  to  you.” 

Fred  took  the  paper  and  read  as  follows: 


turned  it  to  his  pocket.  “We  are  wasting  time  here,  Mr.  Rush- 
low.  We  must  renew'  our  search  at  once.  What  shall  be  the 
first  move?" 

“I  11  tell  you.  I  knowr  a  place  in  Market  street  where  thieves 
of  all  sorts  hang  out — dear  me,  how  the  loss  of  that  book  pro¬ 
vokes  me.  I  can  think  of  nothing  else — but,  as  I  was  saying, 
suppose  we  take  a  turn  in  that  direction  and  see  if  by  any 
chance  we  can  get  on  the  track  of  Carter  Green?” 

“Do  you  think  you  can  make  them  tell  you?”  asked  Fred, 
as  they  moved  toward  South  street. 

_  “Do  I  think?  Why,  they’ll  have  to  tell  me  if  they  know. 
I’ll  have  the  whole  gang  of  them  scooped  in  if  they  refuse — 
plague  on  the  crowd  around  these  fish  wagons!  They  are  a 
perfect  nuisance  and  wouldn’t  be  allowed  if  1  had  my  way.” 

The  crowd  wras  dense,  and  that  was  a  fact. 

So  dense,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Rushlow  and  Fred  found  them¬ 
selves  pushed  unceremoniously  up  against  the  wheel  of  one 
of  the  fish  peddler’s  wagons,  w'here  for  a  moment  they  were 
pinned,  unable  to  move. 

Now  it  chanced  that  the  owner  of  this  particular  fish  wagon 
W’as  at  that  moment  chatting  with  a  young  man  who,  instead 
of  wishing  to  buy,  was  endeavoring  to  sell  the  peddler  a 
basket  of  blackfish  which  he  had  that  afternoon  caught  up  in 
Long  Island  Sound. 

“You  can  have  them  for  a  dollar!”  exclaimed  the  young 
fisherman,  angrily.  “It  ain’t  no  use  in  you* talkin’,  boss — I 
won’t  take  a  cent  less.” 

“I’ll  give  you  seventy-five  cents  for  the  batch.” 

“Won’t  take  it.  Want  a  dollar.” 

“Make  it  eighty-five.” 

“Won’t  do  it,  I  tell  you.  Won’t  take  a  blame  cent  less.” 

“Here,  gimme  yer  basket,”  said  the  peddler,  crossly.  “I’ll 
fix  you  some  other  time.” 

“Look  out  there!”  cried  the  boy,  as  the  fishmonger  was 
about  to  turn  the  contents  of  the  basket  into  his  wragon. 
“There’s  something  in  the  bottom  of  that  basket  that  belongs 
to  me.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“A  book  what  I  found  floatin’  in  the  water.  There,  now'. 
What  did  I  tell  you?  You’ve  been  and  turned  it  on  too  of  your 
greasy  fish.” 

It  was  a  book,  sure  enough,  and  a  very  old  book  at  that. 

Fred  spied  it  as  it  fell  from  the  basket  on  top  of  the  pile  of 
fish  in  the  peddler’s  wagon. 

At  a  glance  he  recognized  it. 

The  book  was  bis  own  lost  copy  of  Anthony  Barber’s  His¬ 
torical  Description  of  the  City  of  New  York.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  OLD  BOOK  COVER. 

“Keep  cool,  Fred  Maynard.” 

“I’m  trying  to  keep  cool,  but  I  find  it  hard  work.  I’m  so 
nervous  I  can  scarcely  speak.” 

“Will  you  take  the  matter  in  hand,  or  shall  I?” 

** I* — I  think  I  better  do  it,  Mr.  Rushlow.  You  see,  it  was 
my  grandfather’s  hand  which  concealed  this  secret  within 
the  old  book  cover;  by  right  my  hand  should  open  it  now  after 
all  these  years.” 

The  scene  was  in  a  little  room  In  a  certain  cheap  hotel 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  Catherine  Market— a  hotel  which 
would  be  well  known  if  we  chose  to  mention  the  name. 

✓  Upon  making  the  startling  discovery  noted  at  the  close  of 
the  last  chapter,  Fred  fortunately  was  able  to  control  his  ex¬ 
citement  and  refrain  from  any  exclamation  of  surprise. 

He  immediately  directed  the  attention  of  Mr.  Rushlow  to 
the  book,  which  the  young  fisherman  now  pulled  angrily  from 
the  top  of  the  finny,  quaking  mass  of  blackfish,  porgies  and 
flounders  in  the  peddler's  wagon,  with  imprecations  upon  his 
carelessness  for  not  paying  closer  attention  to  his  warning 
words. 

“What  is  it?”  whispered  the  detective,  as  Fred  grasped  his 
arm. 

“That  book!  Don’t  you  recognize  it?  Don’t  you  see  what 
It  is?” 

“Look  here,  young  fellow,  lot  me  see  that  book,”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Rushlow,  pressing  forward. 

“No!  Mind  yer  own  bizness.” 

“What!  You  won’t  let - ” 

“Yes,  I  will,  boss!  Beg  yer  pardon.  How  the  deuce  was  I 
to  know  you  were  a  detective?" 

Mr.  Rushlow  had  exhibited  his  shield. 

“See  here,  my  young  friend,  this  book  belongs  to  mo,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  giving  him  a  dollar.  j 


“Open  the  mound  in  the  garden.  The  key  fits  the  iron  doors. 
Waste  no  time  removing  the  earth  from  the  passage,  but  ex-A 
amine  the  third  stone  in  the  pavement.  Strike  hard  on  the' 
iron  spike.” 

When  the  eleven  o'clock  train  from  the  Grand.  Central  Depot 
stopped  at  New  Rochelle  that  night,  among  other  passengers 
there  alighted  a  man  of  some  forty  years  and  a  youth  of 
twenty-one. 

Of  course,  they  were  our  hero  Fred  Maynard  and  Mr.  Rush- 
low. 

In  spite  of  Fred's  anxiety  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  search 
of  Bessie  Green  he  had  yielded  to  Mr.  Rushlow’s  impatience 
and  after  an  unsuccessful  visit  to  the  thieves’  resort  in  Market 
street,  they  had  taken  the  train  for  New  Rochelle. 

“We  can  do  nothing  more  to-night,"  the  detective  had  said* 
“Wait  until  to-morrow',  and  if  it  takes  every  detective  in  New 
York  City.  I’ll  find  out  what  has  become  of  Carter  Green  and  i 
what  he  has  done  with  the  girl.” 

The  fact  was,  Mr.  Rushlow  had  become  excited  t 

His  excitement  increased  rather  than  diminished  when  thev 
again  found  themselves  in  the  garden  beside  the  old  hou^e  1 
on  the  bay  and  standing  close  to  the  mound. 

The  place  seemed  utterly  deserted. 

Even  the  dotective  sent  up  by  Mr.  Rushlow  to  watch  for 
Carter  Green  had  departed  that  morning,  it  seeming  improba- 
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We  (hat  the  young  thieves  intended  to  return  to  the  old  house, 
and  his  presence  being  required  elsewhere. 

»  “Here  at  last!”  whispered  Mr.  Rushlow,  impressed  by  the 
loneliness  of  the  scene.  “Now,  then,  Fred  Maynard,  the  work 
of  the  next  half  hour  is  going  to  tell  the  story.  Shall  we  make 
*  the  test?” 

“As  well  now  as  any  time.  I  have  had  so  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  lately  that  I  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised  if  nothing 
comes  of  it  after  all.” 


“You  are  getting  morbid,  young  man.  Do  you  suppose  your 
grandfather  would  have  taken  all  the  precautions  he  did  if 
there  had  been  nothing  to  hide?” 


“We  need  a  lantern.” 

“That’s  true.  Suppose  you  go  into  the  house  and  get  one — 
but  stay;  I  have  my  dark-lantern — that  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  well  as  anything  else.” 

Producing  his  dark-lantern  even  while  speaking,  the  de¬ 
tective  shot  its  rays  over  the  mound.  * 

“Here’s  the  trap!”  he  exclaimed.  “I’ll  go  first  and  light  you 
down.” 


They  were*  within  the  mound  a  moment  later. 

"Now  for  the  passage,”  whispered  Mr.  Rushlow.  “I’m  dying 
with  impatience  to  get  behind  the  iron  door.” 

Together  they  advanced  along  the  underground  passage, 
leading  off  in  the  direction  of  the  shore. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Rushlow  was  ahead,  carrying  the  lantern. 

“Hello!  What's  this?”  he  breathed,  stopping  suddenly.  “By 
*  all  that’s  great  and  good,  the  iron  door  is  wide  open!  Some 
one  has  got  ahead  of  uS  after  all.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  TREASURE  OF  TIIF.  SUNKEN  SHIP. 


“Pull  in  a  little  nearer  to  the  shore,  Gil.  Goodness  knows 
who  may  be  watching  us,  and  it  won’t  do  to  be  seen.” 

“I  should  say  not,”  growled  Mr.  Gilbert  Vose,  as  he  directed 
the  boat  in  which  he  sat  plying  the  oars  toward  the  point 
which,  jutting  out  into  the  Sound  from  the  New  Rochelle 
shore,  marks  the  limits  of  Fisher’s  Bay. 

“That  man  Rushlow  is  everywhere.  Like  the  Irishman’s 
flea,  when  you  think  you  have  got  him  he  ain’t  there.” 

“It’s  we  that  are  the  fleas,  and  he  the  Irishman,  I  should 

*  say,  Gil,”  replied  Carter  Green,  the  other  occupant  of  the  boat. 
“How  many  times  is  it  now  that  he  has  almost  nipped  us?” 

“Don’t  remember.  Six  or  seven,  ain’t  it?” 

“Oh.  no,  not  more  than  three  or  four;  but  he’ll  never  catch 

*  us  if  I  can  help  it.  I’ve  sworn  it,  Gil.  I’m  resolved  never  to 
be  taken  alive.” 

“Rushlow  is  bound  to  take  us  in  the  end  if  we  hang  around 
here.  We  are  running  a  terrible  risk  in  prowling  about  that 
old  house  again,  do  you  know  that?” 

“It’s  all  right,  I  tell  you.  I  was  up  there  just  at  dusk.  The 
detective  has  gone  and  there  is  not  a  soul  around  the  place.” 

“We  can’t  be  sure  of  that.  If  we  don’t  succeed  in  getting 
^  onto  the  treasure  to-night  I  move  we  travel  South  for  the 
-Winter;  that  is  if  you  can  succeed  in  bringing  that  sister  of 
.  yours  to  terms.” 

“She  must  be  brought  to  terms  at  any  cost,”  muttered  Car¬ 
ter  Green.  “I  thought  that  one  night  in  the  cabin  of  that  old 

*  canal-boat  wmuld  scare  her  so  that  she  would  be  willing  to 
give  me  the  money  without  any  further  fuss.  It  seems  I  was 
wrong,  though.  The  longer  she  stays  there  the  more  stubborn 
she  gets.” 

And  Carter  Green  turned,  looking  gloomily  toward  an  old 
canal-boat,  which,  tilted  over  upon  its  side,  lay  half  buried  in 
the  water,  aground  upon  a  shoal  at  a  distance  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  shore. 


* 


“Suppose  she  were  to  get  out  of  the  cabin  and  holler  for 
help  while  we’re  gone?”  suggested  Vose.  “It’s  the  first  time 
both  of  us  have  gone  off  together,  you  know.” 

‘  There’s  no  danger.  In  the  first  place,  she  can’t  get  out, 
for  the  door  is  locked  and  I  have  the  key  in  my  pocket.  Be- 
sidfs,  if  she  did,  there’s  no  one  to  hear.” 

“Do  you  know,  Cart,”  said  Mr.  Vose,  speaking  meditatively, 
“that  I’m  beginning  to  doubt  the  existence  of  that  treasure. 
Hr.  v  the  mischief  can  an  underground  passage  lead  out  to  a 
s-h:n  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sound,  as  you  suggested  the  other 
day?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  if  I  can  I  propose  to  find  out.  I  tell  you 
th?.‘  eld  duffer,  Cadwallader  Maynard,  had  buried  money  somo- 
wiu  r-  about  the  place.  I’ve  heard  Fred  talk  about,  it  time  and 
at-ain.  That’s  why  I  nipped  page  99,  don’t  you  see?  I  read  it 
—  it  told  about  the  Black  Warrior  and  the  money  on  board  of 
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her.  If  I’d  only  been  bright  enough  to  have  taken  the  book  and 
learned  the  secret  of  the  cover - ” 

“We’d  have  known  all  about  it  now,  Cart,  and  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  necessary  for  me  to-  half  break  my  neck  falling 
through  that,  trap-door  into  the  mound.” 

By  this  time  they  had  rounded  the  point,  and  were  pulling 
toward  the  little  boat-house  from  which  Mr.  Rushlow  and 
Fred  Maynard  bad  taken  the  leaky  skiff. 

Evidently  the  two  young  scoundrels  were  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  premises,  for  without  the  smallest  hesitation 
they  directed  their  course  toward  the  open  doors  of  the  boat¬ 
house,  and,  making  fast  to  a  post,  sprang  inside. 

“Have  you  got  the  lantern,  Gil?” 

“Yes;  here  it  is.” 

Producing  a  dark-lantern  from  beneath  his  coat,  Gil  Vose 
advanced  toward  the  rear  wall  of  the  boat-house  which  rested 
against  the  shelving  bank  above. 

Carter  Green  followed  him. 

Running  his  hands  up  and  down  the  boat-house  wall,  he 
appeared  at  length  to  press  some  hidden  spring. 

Suddenly  two  of  the  boards  moved  toward  them,  disclosing 
a  narrow  passage  much  choked  with”  earth,  leading  into  the 
bank  behind. 

“There  it  is,”  he  grumbled.  “It  makes  me  sick,  Gil,  to  think 
of  all  the  labor  we  put  in  digging  out  the  dirt  beyond  the 
iron  door  only  to  find  ourselves  in  this  confounded  boat-bouso 
at  last.” 

“It  needn't,  then.  Only  for  this  passage  Mr.  Rushlow  would 
have  had  you  the  other  night  for  sure.” 

Wasting  no  further  words,  they  entered  the  passage. 

As  Carter  Green  had  said,  it  was  bricked  up  on  all  sides, 
an  arch  protecting  it  from  the  earth  above. 

And  yet,  wrhen  Carter  Green  and  bis  companion  bad  first 
seen  this  passage,  it  was  filled  with  earth,  which  had  evidently 
been  carried  in  from  the  outside. 

Upon  entering  the  mound — the  result  of  an  accident,  as 
stated  by  Vose — they  had  of  course  discovered  the  iron  door. 

It  was  locked  and  resisted  all  efforts  to  open  it;  but  Vose, 
who  was  something  of  a  mechanic,  had  gone  to  work  system¬ 
atically  to  expore  such  mysteries  as  might  lay  beyond. 

He  had  taken  an  impression  of  the  key-hole  in  soft  wax,  and 
getting  a  key  made  to  fit  it,  on  the  night  succeeding  their  first 
discovery  they  had  experienced  no  difficulty  in  opening  the 
door. 

It  ushered  them  into  a  small  chamber,  square  in  form  and 
paved  with  flat  stones. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  the  choked-up  passage. 

With  much  labor  they  had  forced  their  way  through  it,  only 
to  discover  the  secret  panel  communicating  with  the  boat¬ 
house  at  the  other  end. 

Now,  upon  gaining  the  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  passage, 
Carter  Green  produced  a  key  and  flung  open  the  iron  door. 

“Come,  Gil,”  he  whispered,  “we’ve  no  time  to  lose,  and - 

Confound  it,  what’s  that  I’ve  stumbled  over?  Gil,  Gil,  look 
here!  The  secret  is  out  at  last!” 

Unwittingly  he  had  trodden  on  a  thick  spike  of  iron  im¬ 
bedded  in  one  of  the  great  stones  of  the  pavement  beneath 
their  feet. 

Instantly  the  stone  sank  downward. 

With  a  crj:  of  joy  Carter  Green  thrust  his  lantern  into  the 
cavity  thus  disclosed. 

A  flight  of  stone  steps  were  seen,  leading  apparently  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

“We’ve  found  it!  AVe’ve  found  it!”  exclaimed  Green,  breath¬ 
lessly.  “Go  on  with  your  glim  there,  Gil.  The  secret  is  ours 
at  last.” 

Gil  Vose  obeyed. 

Descending  tfye  steps — there  were  more  than  thirty — they 
found  themselves  in  a  narrow  passage  immediately  beneath 
the  one  which  they  had  so  laboriously  hollowed  out. 

Its  end  was  reached  at  last,  however,  and  a  second  door  of 
iron  stood  across  their  path. 

“Try  the  key,  Gil,”  whispered  Carter  Green,  breathlessly,  as 
he  seized  the  lantern  from  the  hands  of  his  companion.  “I’ll 
bet  you  what  you  like  the  locks  of  both  doors  are  the  same.” 

He  was  right. 

The  key  fitted — the  iron  door  flew  back. 

To  their  utter  astonishment  they  found  themselves  in  what 
appeared  to  be  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

It  was  securely  ceiled  above  with  hardwood  planks,  the 
sides  being  protected  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  outlines  of 
the  vessel’s  keelson  were  plainly  to  be  discerned. 

From  the  lips  of  the  two  young  men  now  burst  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  intense  astonishment. 
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There,  before  them,  scattered  about  in  every  direction,  were 
small  iron-bound  boxes,  some  with  lids,  others  without. 

At  least  twenty  of  them  were  opened  and  filled  to  the  brim 
with  golden  chins. 

“At  last!”  exclaimed  Carter  Green.  “Our  fortune  is  made, 
Gil  Vose!  What  did  I  tell  you?  No  Sing  Sing  now,  with  all 
this  wealth  at  our  disposal - ” 

“Stop  where  you  are!”  cried  a  stern  voice  behind  them. 
“Speak  another  word — move  but  one  inch  and  you  are  both 
dead  men!  ” 

“Rushlow,  the  detective!”  gasped  Vose,  looking  behind  him, 
heedless  of  the  -warning. 

“Yes,  Rushlow,  the  detective!  ”  cried  a  man  who,  with  corked 
revolver,  now  leaped  forward.  “The  game  is  up,  my  bullies! 
I  propose  to  take  a  hand  in  this  little  affair!  ” 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CHASING  CARTER  GREEN. 

The  desperate  situation  into  which  they  had  fallen  seemed 
to  burst  upon  the  mind  of  Vose  on  the  instant. 

Leaping  upon  the  detective  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  he 
seized  his  throat  with  one  hand,  his  wrist  with  the  other,  and 
tried  to  wrench  the  revolver  away. 

"Attend  to  your  friend  there!”  he  yelled  to  Carter  Green. 
“Give  him  a  taste  of  your  pistol!  Confound  you,  Rushlow,  I'll 
choke  the  life  out  of  you!  Give  it  to' him.  Cart — give  it  to 
him,  old  man!  This  little  scrimmage  is  not  up  yet!" 

But  Carter  Green  proved  himself  to  be  made  up  on  a  different 
model. 

Drawing  his  revolver  he  discharged  one  shot  wuldly — not  at 
Fred,  but  with  the  intention  of  hitting  the  detective. 

Then  throwing  the  pistol  to  the  floor  of  the  hold  of  the 
sunken  ship,  he  sprang  past  Fred  into  the  secret  passage  be¬ 
fore  our  hero  could  raise  his  hand  to  prevent. 

The  ball,  instead  of  taking  Mr.  Rushlow  in  the  arm,  took 
Gil  Vose  in  the  leg,  not  seriously  wounding,  but  causing  him  to 
release  his  hold  upon  the  detective’s  throat  with  a  yell  of  pain. 

“After  him,  Fred!”  shouted  Mr.  Rushlow,  who  had  not  lost 
the  drift  of  the  situation.  “Never  mind  me — I’m  good  for  this 
snoozer — you  catch  Carter  Green  if  you  can.” 

Catch  him! 

Fred  Maynard  intended  to  catch  him. 

He  called  to  him  as  he  fled  along  the  passage,  promising  not 
to  harm  him  if  he  would  only  stop,  but  still  the  cowardly 
scamp  who  had  deserted  his  friend  and  companion  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  peril  ran  on  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  anxious  only 
to  save  his  own  precious  self. 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Rushlow  and  Fred  into  the  secret  pas¬ 
sage  leading  off  to  the  wreck  of  the  sunken  treasure-ship 
Black  Warrior  had  been  effected,  as  will  be  readily  understood, 
without  any  difficulty  at  all. 

The  iron  doors  were  wide  open,  the  stone  trap  remained  out 
of  its  place. 

Never  was  the  path  of  treasure  seekers  clearer — all  they  had 
to  do  was  to- walk  right  in. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  multifarious  precautions  taken 
by  old  Cadwallader  Maynard. 

Without  the  aid  of  the  clue  which  had  rested  for  so  many 
years  within  the  old  book  cover,  Carter  Green  had  solved  the 
mystery  in  spite  of  all. 

But  of  course  he  could  never  have  done  this  had  it  not  been 
for  the  secret  of  page  99. 

The  chase  along  the  underground  passage  was  a  short  one. 

For  a  moment  Fred  had  hesitated,  in  doubt  whether  to  fol¬ 
low  Carter  Green  or  stand  by  Mr.  Rushlow. 

This  had  given  the  former  something  of  a  start. 

When  Fred  reached  the  chamber  from  which  the  three  pas¬ 
sages  diverged,  Carter  Green  had  disappeared. 

Which  passage  he  had  chosen  was  now  the  question. 

Had  he  gone  through  the  opening  leading  to  the  boat-house, 
or,  passing  through  the  first  iron  door,  taken  the  passage  into 
the  cellar  or  the  one  to  the  garden  by  way  of  the  mound? 

Rejecting  the  cellar  theory,  -  Fred  chose  the  mound  as  the 
way  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  and  a  moment  later 
stood  In  the  open  air. 

He  was  not  surprised  when  the  sound  of  oars  broke  upon  his 
oar. 

Though  never  having  explored  it,  he  had  shrewdly  surmised 
that  the  second  underground  passage  came  out  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  boat-house,  and  he  was  consequently  prepared  for  just 
what  he  now  saw — Carter  Green  putting  out  in  a  boat  upon  the 
bay  precisely  as  he  had  done  on  the  previous  night. 

His  first  inclination  was  to  call  upon  him  to  stop — to 


threaten  to  use  the  revolver  which  he  carried  in  case  he  re¬ 
fused  to  obey. 

Then  suddenly  there  seemed  to  come  into  his  mind  a  strong 
impression  that  such  was  not  the  wisest  course. 

Having  deserted  his  companion  in  the  moment  of  peril,  he 
would  never  dare  to  go  back  to  him.  What  he  would  do  would 
be  to  hurry  to  the  place  where  his  sister  had  been  hidden  and 
try  to  extort  money  from  her  to  enable  him  to  make  good  his 
escape.  A 

If  the  black  soul  of  Carter  Green  had  been  a  printed  page,  w 
Fred  could  not  have  read  it  more  plainly. 

Acting  upon  his  impression,  he  stole  around  the  mound, 
gaining  the  shore  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat-house,  and 
keeping  out  of  sight  as  best  he  could. 

There  he  beheld  Carter  Green,  seated  alone  in  his  boat,  pull¬ 
ing  toward  the  point  for  all  he  was  worth. 

With  wildly  beating  heart  he  leaped  the  fence  w'hich  divided 
his  own  property  from  the  field  next  adjoining,  and  ran  along 
the  shore  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  always  keeping  the  boat 
in  sight. 

Meanwhile,  a  stirring  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  hold  of 
the  sunken  treasure-ship. 

In  Gilbert  Vose,  wounded  though  he  was,  Mr.  Rushlow  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  his  match. 

The  attempt  of  the  young  scoundrel  to  secure  Mr.  Rushlow’s 
revolver  had  been  successful. 

Wresting  the  weapon  from  the  hand  of  the  detective,  he  ^ 
instantly  discharged  it,  the  shot  whistling  past  Mr.  Rushlow’s 
head. 

It  was  the  last  one  fired. 

Instantly  his  antagonist  was  upon  him,  the  revolver  during 
the  struggle  falling  to  the  floor  of  the  hold. 

The  struggle,  though  sharp,  was  brief. 

With  a  sudden  twist  Vose  managed  to  free  himself. 

Leaping  to  his  feet  he  sprang  through  the  opening,  slam¬ 
ming  the  iron  door  behind  him  as  he  ran. 

A  deafening  report  followed.  It  caused  the  boxes  of  gold 
to  rise  from  the  floor,  threw  Mr.  Rushlow  headlong,  shaking 
the  sunken  ship  from  stem  to  stern. 

At  the  same  moment  the  iron  door  fell  inward,  followed  by 
a  mass  of  stones  and  earth. 

Then,  to  the  intense  horror  of  the  detective,  a  stream  of 
water  as  big  as  a  man’s  leg  came  rushing  in. 

Leaping  to  his  feet,  Mr.  Rushlo-w  stared  at  the  water  dumbly.  * 

The  full  horror  of  his  situation  burst  upon  him  at  a  glance. 

The  slamming  of  the  iron  door  had  done  the  mischief. 

Some  explosives  had  been  ignited,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
above  the  secret  passage  had  fallen  in  as  the  result.  ^ 

“This  settles  it,”  breathed  the  detective,  hoarsely.  “Here, 
with  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus  about  me,  I  am  doomed  to  die. 

Well,  there  is  one  comfort — that  young  scoundrel  has  met  a 
fate  equally  terrible.  Now  to  prove  myself  a  man  and  meet 
mine  as  bravely  as  I  can.” 

He  sprang  toward  the  wreck  of  the  door  and  made  a  hasty 
examination,  the  water  rising  to  his  ankles  before  he  had 

satisfied  himself  that  escape  through  the  passage  was  out  of  & _ 1 

the  question.  J*  . 

It  was  no  use  to  think  of  it.  The  passage  was  closed  ior- 
ever. 

With  wonderful  coolness  Mr.  Rushlow  now  produced  his 
dark-lantern  and  flashed  its  rays  about  the  hold  of  the  sunken  ~ 
ship. 

Without  heeding  these,  Mr.  Rushlow  seized  upon  something 
of  infinitely  more  value  to  him  in  his  present  situation  than 
all  the  gold  the  earth  has  ever  produced. 

It  was  an  old  rusty  axe  which  stood  in  one  corner  behind 
the  boxes. 

“My  only  chance,”  he  breathed,  as  he  sprang  toward  a  ladder 
leading  to  a  closed  hatch  above.  “My  only  chance!  I  must 
cut  my  way  through.” 

To  cut  his  way  through  the  hatch  took  time. 

Before  this  was  accomplished  the  water  beneath  him  was 
three  feet  deep  and  rising  every  instant. 

Springing  through  the  opening  thus  gained,  the  detective  * 
found  himself  amidships  in  the  sunken  vessel,  in  a  situation 
even  worse  than  the  one  he  had  left. 

Flashing  the  lantern  about  him,  Mr.  Rushlow  soon  com¬ 
prehended  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

There  was  a  second  hatch  above  him  now,  evidentlv  cm  ^ 
necting  with  the  deck,  but  to  remove  this  he  dared  m-ik-*  ™ 
attempt.  ua*°  no 

Of  course  the  rush  of  water  would  instantly  overwhelm  h<m 

But  one  chance  remained,  and  that  was  an  exceedingly  slim 
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If  was  to  cut  through  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  make  one 
desperate  dive  for  life. 

Removing  all  superfluous  clothing,  Mr.  Rushlow  set  his  teeth 
firmly,  and,  advancing  toward  one  side  of  the  dark  inclosure, 
^  struck  it  a  smart  blow. 

Clearly  the  planking  was  very  rotten. 

Tne  axe  had  nearly  passed  through  it. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  cutting  through  the  timber.  The 
one  thing  to  avoid  was  in  working  too  fast. 

^  -At  last  the  moment  came. 

The  space  was  cut  almost  through — one  hard  blow  ought  to 
prove  sufficient  to  knock  the  piece  outward. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  his  courage  seemed  to  fail  him. 

Could  he  do  it? 

For  a  full  half  hour  he  remained  hesitating. 

Then,  as  a  backward  glance  revealed  the  water  from  beneath 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  open  hatch,  he  sprang  forward  witn 
a  sudden  determination,  and,  with  the  butt  of  the  axe,  struck 
the  rotten  timbers  with  all  his  force. 

They  fell  outward. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation  Mr.  Rushlow  dove  desper¬ 
ately  through  the  breach  into  the  water,  which  now  rushed 
into  the  hold  with  terrific  force. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


CONCLUSION. 

“Sign  this  paper,  Bess!  Sign  it,  I  say!  If  you  refuse, 
though  you  were  ten  times  my  sister,  I’ll  choke  you  to  death!” 

It  was  in  the  cabin  of  the  old  canal-boat  that  this  strange 
scene  took  place. 

Carter  Green,  standing  above  the  kneeling  form  of  his  sister, 
grasping  her  by  the  hair,  pressed  a  hand  around  her  beau¬ 
tiful  throat. 

It  is  hard  tc  imagine  a  nature  so  dastardly  and  depraved. 

Yet  strict  adhesion  to  the  truth  compels  us  to  depict  the 
scene  exactly  as  it  occurred. 

After  two  days  of  imprisonment  in  the  cabin  of  the  old 
canaier,  during  which  Bessie  had  pleaded  with  her  brother  in 
vain,  she  was  now  brought  face  to  face  with'  his  cowardly  na¬ 
ture  exactly  as  it  was — as  it  had  always  been,  had  she  but 
known  it — it  remained  with  her  to  yield  or  die. 

“I  will  sign,  Carter.  Heaven  knows  it  was  for  your  good, 
and  not  for  the  love  of  it,  that  I  kept  the  money  back.  I  will 
sign — give  me  the  pen.” 

“It  is  here.  Get  up,  and  stop  preaching.  Put  your  name  to 
that  order  for  the  money  in  the  savings  bank.  You  will  never 
be  troubled  with  me  again.” 


“Never!  Carter  Green!  You  have  spoken  the  truth!”  cried 
a  stem,  manly  voice  behind  him.  “Let  go  of  Bessie!  I’ll  give 
you  two  minutes  to  drown  yourself,  if  you  delay,  I’ll  not  an¬ 
swer  for  your  life.” 

It  was  Fred  Maynard,  wet  and  dripping. 

Not  for  an  instant  had  the  brave  fellow  lost  sight  of  Carter 
Green  and  the  boat. 

.  Rightly  interpreting  the  motive  of  his  visit  to  the  old 
he  had  swum  out  from  the  shore,  and  now,  as  the 
cowardly  author  of  all  his  misfortunes  fled  from  his  presence, 
Fred  flung  his  arm  about  Bessie  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart. 


#  “Where  are  you  taking  me,  Fred?” 

“To  my  own  house,  dearest — to  our  house  as  soon  as  you 
wdsh  to  have  it  so.  It  is  there  yonder — don’t  you  see  it  rising 
among  the  pines?  Bessie,  I  have  found  my  grandfather’s 
hidden  wealth.  Our  troubles  are  ended,  dearest.  We  shall  be 
happy  the  rest  of  our  lives.” 

Bessie  Green  shuddered,  and  tremblingly  grasped  the  gun¬ 
wale  of  the  boat  lately  occupied  by  her  brother,  which  now 
turned  the  point,  propelled  by  her  lover’s  stout  arms,  and  en¬ 
tered  Fisher’s  Bay. 

“Oh,  Fred!  How  could  you  do  it?”  she  murmured.  “Poor 
Carter!  Deeply  as  he  has  wronged  us  both,  he  is  still  my 
brother.  You  forced  him  to  jump  overboard — do  you  think 

4  he  is  drowned?” 

“Bessie,  I  neither  know  nor  care.  While  it  was  only  me 
that  Carter  had  wronged,  I  could  still  forgive  him  as  your 
brother;  but  when  he  comes  to  raise  his  hand  against  you, 
dearest — well,  I  would  have  shot  him  dead  if  it  had  not  been 

#  for  your  dear  sake.” 

"Fred,  it  is  terrible.” 

“He  has  brought  it  upon  himself,  Bessie.  If  I  could  swim 
out  to  the  canal-boat  which  he  made  your  prison,  surely  he 

#  eould  manage  to  swim  back -  Heavens!  Here  he  is  now!” 

They  were  within  fifty  feet  of  the  shore  by  this  time,  and 


even  as  Fred  spoke  a  head  arose  suddenly  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  gazing  wildly  about. 

It  was  not  the  head  of  Carter  Green,  but  that  of  Mr.  Rush- 
low. 

Instantly  Fred  directed  the  boat  toward  the  detective,  with 
a  loud  cry  of  wondering  surprise. 

“Thank  heaven!”  was  the  feeble  exclamation,  as  Mr.  Rush- 
low,  assisted  by  our  hero,  climbed  into  the  boat.  “It  was  a 
lucky  chance  that  sent  you  here,  Fred  Maynard — my  strength 
was  almost  gone.  The  treasure  of  the  Black  Warrior  is  lost 
forever,  but  my  life  is  saved!” 

That  ends  the  story  of  the  old  book  cover. 

From  the  moment  when  he  drew  Mr.  Rushlow  into  the  boat 
all  was  plain  sailing  to  Fred  Maynard  and  his  friends. 

Did  they  recover  the  treasure  of  the  sunken  ship? 

Of  course,  this  is  the  question'  immediately  asked. 

We  will  answer  it  now. 

They  got  every  dollar  of  it,  but  the  recovery  was  destined 
to  be  a  work  of  time. 

It  was  Mr.  McCrillis  who  helped  them  and  who  furnished 
the  money  to  carry  on  the  work. 

It  was  done  secretly  and  by  night,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year,  by  the  aid  of  expert  divers,  the  treasure  from 
the  hold  of  the  Black  Warrior  was  brought  to  the  surface,  and 
deducting  the  necessary  expenses,  delivered  into  Fred  May¬ 
nard's  hands. 

By  working  on  the  other  end  of  the  underground  passage 
the  body  of  Gil  Vose  was  also  recovered. 

It  lay  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  earth — now  mud — which  had 
fallen  with  the  explosion  following  the  slamming  of  the  iron 
door. 

Another  thing  was  brought  to  light  from  the  vessel’s  hold. 

This  was  a  closely-written  leaf  from  an  old  account  book. 
It  had  evidently  been  placed  in  the  hold  of  the  Black  Warrior 
for  Fred's  especial  benefit.  The  handwriting  was  his  grand¬ 
father’s  and  the  manuscript  seemed  to  have  been  an  account  of 
his  discovery  of  the  treasure  of  the  sunken  ship. 

There  was  little  to  be  learned  from  this  single  leaf,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  was  never  found. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Rushlow  was  handsomely  rewarded,  and  Mr. 
McCrillis  received  back  his  advance  with  a  good  round  bonus 
beside. 

Though  he  owes  much  to  the  old  lawyer,  Fred  Maynard  has 
never  quite  forgiven  him. 

He  cannot  forget  that  in  the  day  of  his  trouble  the  friend¬ 
ship  professed  by  Mr.  McCrillis  turned  cold. 

No  doubt  the  lawyer  has  lived  to  regret  this. 

More  especially  as  before  the  year  was  out  there  came  a 
letter  from  Canada  signed  by  Carter  Green  containing  a  full 
exoneration  of  Fred  in  the  matter  of  the  robbery  at  Endicott’s 
hank,  and  asking  his  brother-in-law  for  a  small  loan. 

Of  course,  Fred  sent  the  money. 

He  took  opportunity,  though,  to  let  a  certain  reporter  get 
hold  of  the  letter,  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  published  in 
every  newspaper  in  New  York. 

It  brought  Fred's  old  acquaintances  around  him  at  once. 

To  most  of  them  he  gave  the  cold  shoulder,  having  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  weigh  their  friendship  for  what  it  was  -worth. 

About  two  years  after  the  accession  of  Fred  Maynard  to  his 
fortune  there  was  a  famous  sale  of  old  books  held  in  New 
York  City. 

It  was  the  collection  of  one  John  Gillespie — an  eccentric 
Irishman,  now-  deceased. 

Among  the  volumes  disposed  of  was  an  original  copy  of 
Moore’s  Irish  Melodies,  and  that  rarest  of  rarities,  Anthony 
Barber’s  Historical  Description  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Both  books  were  bought  by  Moran,  the  dealer,  of  Nassau 
street,  and  went  to  England,  if  we  are  correctly  informed. 

To-day  there  exists  but  one  copy  of  the  latter  work  in 
America. 

This  is  Fred  Maynard’s,  and  has  page  99  restored  to  its 
place. 

It  is  rare — it  is  valuable. 

Tbe  copy  in  the  Gillespie  sale  brought  five  hundred  dollars. 

Thousands  would  not  buy  the  other. 

It  was  the  foundation  of  our  hero’s  fortune. 

Yet  it  was  in  the  old  book  cover,  not  the  book  itself,  that 
the  clue  to  that  fortune  lay. 

Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “RESOLUTE  NO.  10’  OR 
THE  BOY  FIRE  COMPANY  OF  FULTON.” 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE, 
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PLUCK  AND  LUCK. 


CURRENT  NEW5 


The  suffragists  of  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  believe  thdt  it  is  as 
necessary  for  women  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves  as  it 
is  for  men,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Lurana  Shel¬ 
don  Ferris,  who,  we  are  informed,  is  a  descendant  of  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards,  they  have  organized  the  Women’s  Defense 
Club.  They  intend  to  learn  to  shoot.  The  plan  has  met 
with  such  cordial  support  throughout  Maine  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  start  branches  in  other  States. 


connects  it  with  the  source  of  current,  and  its  operation 
is  controlled  by  a  device  placed  on  the  floor  in  easy  reach  f 
of  the  operator’s  foot.  It  is  capable  of  four  speeds  and 
reverse,  making  from  GOO  to  2,800  revolutions  per  minute. 

Its  action  being  direct,  with  a  total  absence  of  gears,  the 
engine  runs  almost  noiselessly  and  with  very  little  vibra¬ 
tion. 


Reports  from  Salsburg  say  thirty  persons  are  missing 
as  a  result  of  the  avalanche  in  the  Hochkoenig  region. 
No  deaths  have  been  reported  in  addition  to  the  fifty-five 
made  known  the  other  day.  The  slide  in  this  section  was 
unusual.  WorkiDgmen  were  clearing  the  roads  for  win¬ 
ter  sport  and  had  been  joined  by  tourists,  when  the  snow 
descended  the  mountainside  in  two  sections.  One  hundred 
Russian  prisoners  of  war  are  assisting  in  the  rescue  work. 

Among  the  unexpected  measures  taken  to  interest  and 
provide  exercise  for  soldiers  who  have  lost  their  sight 
during  the  war  is  the  starting  of  a  fencing  school  at  the 
Reuilly  Institute,  Paris.  There  are  already  twenty-one 
pupils  who  not  odIv  fence  with  one  another  but  also  with 
fencers  who  can  see  and  whom  the  blind  often  manage  to 
beat.  One  pupil  has  lost  his  hands  as  well  as  his  sight, 
but  manages  very  well  with  his  foil  fastened  to  his  wrist. 


Elephants  belonging  to  the  circus  of  Levitt  and  Myer- 
house,  with  winter  quarters  at  No.  339  West  Side  avenue, 
Jersey  City,  nearly  had  a  little  cremation  party  of  their 
own  the  other  night,  when  they  tossed  hay  on  top  of  the 
large  stove  used  to  heat  their  quarters.  As  the  hay  blazed 
up  the  big  beasts  used  their  trunks  as  police  whistles,  and 
their  trumpeting  brought  John  Campbell  and  Patrolman 
Carrigan  to  the  rescue.  The  men  threw  pails  of  water  on 
the  blaze  and  extinguished  it.  The  excited  animals  were 
soon  calmed. 


At  least  2,000  persons,  mostly  negroes,  are  facing  star¬ 
vation  in  the  back  country  west  of  Newellton,  La.,  as  a 
result  of  the  flood,  and  some  actually  are  starving,  accord¬ 
ing  to  telephone  messages  received  from  Mayor  Jacoby  of 
Newellton.  Flood  and  back  waters  have  dotted  Northeast 
Louisiana  with  several  large  lakes,  which  are  drawing 
closer  to  each  other.  It  is  believed  they  will  converge  into 
one  huge  lake,  eighty- five  miles  by  fifty  miles,  covering 
parishes  of  Tensas.  Concordia.  Franklin  and  Catahoula, 
except  a  few  high  spots. 


The  terror-inspiring  aspect  of  the  engine  which  is  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  dentist’s  office  1ms  been  removed 
by  the  invention  of  a  new  engine  of  very  much  smaller 
proportions  and  unobjectionable  appearance.  The  new 
engine  is  cylindrical  in«shape,  1%  inches  in  diameter  and 
of  not  much  greater  length.  The  tool  to  be  used  is 
mounted  on  the  end  of  the  new  engine.  A  flexible  cord 


In  return  for  their  services  in  teaching  the  native  Hay- 
tians  sanitation  and  the  value  of  solid  government  under 
inflexible  laws,  the  Haytians  have  taught  their  United 
States  Marine  Corps  mentors  the  gentle  art  of  smoking 
black  “spiggoty”  cigarettes  and  a  new  way  to  remove  to¬ 
bacco  stains  from  the  fingers,  says  a  note  from  Port-au- 
Prince.  A  pasty  mixture  of  sulphur,  pumice  and  juice  Q 
from  the  lime  will  almost  instantly  remove  telltale  tobacco 
stains  from  the  fingers  of  inveterate  cigarette  smokers, 
the  natives  have  found,  and  United  States  Marines  on  * 
duty  in  Havti  are  giving  the  new-learned  method  a  thor¬ 
ough  trying  out. 


How  a  rifle  bullet  accidentally  wrecked  a  large  armored 
Austin  car,  equipped  with  two  machine  guns,  is  related 
in  the  report  of  the  Hungarian  officer.  Dr.  Alftdar  Szelnar, 
to  the  General  Staff.  Thb  car,  trusting  to  its  strong  steel 
armor,  approached  the  positions  of  the  Hungarian  rifle¬ 
men  to  within  300  yards  and  opened  a  murderous  fire  on 
them.  In  the  course  of  the  heavy '  fusillade  a  bullet  from 
one  of  the  rifles  entered  through  a  small  crack  between 
plates,  and  cut  the  ignition  cables  at  the  point  where  the 
four  wires  to  the  cylinders  begin  to  branch  out.  When 
the  Austrian  artillery'  finally  got  the  range  of  the  armored 
car,  it  attempted  to  escape,  but  the  fnotor  wouldn’t  ex¬ 
plode.  The  entire  crew  of  two  officers  and  five  men  was 
captured — because  of  the  lucky  cutting  of  the  ignition 
cable.  - 


Plans  for  two  types  of  motorboat  submarine  destroyers, 
designed  to  have  a  speed  of  at  least  41  miles  an  hour, 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Navy  Department.  Models 
will  be  constructed  at  once  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard 
and  tested  to  determine  whether  the  engines  the  designers 
propose  to  install  will  develop  power  for  the  required  high 
speed.  The  department  recently  obtained  bids  from* sev¬ 
eral  boat  builders  on  craft  of  this  type,  but  there  was  such 
a  wide  variation  in  the  power  proposed  for  boats  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  size  and  lines  that  a  test  was  de¬ 
cided  on  to  determine  just  how  much  power  would  he  re¬ 
quired.  The  boats  are  primarily  intended  to  be  carried 
aboard  capital  ships,  two  to  a  battle  cruiser,  and  to  form 
an  inner  protective  screen  against  submarines  when  a  fleet 
or  squadron  is  at  anchor  or  cruising  slowly  on  station  at 
sea.  From  the  experiments  with  these  craft,  however,  a 
standard  type  of  motorboat  for  submarine  patrol  dutv 
along  the  coasts  and  off  harbor  entrances  in  time  of  war 
probably  will  be  developed. 
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BOWERY  BEN 

- OR - 

THE  BOY  WITHOUT  A  NAME 


BY  J.  P.  RICHARDS 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  XIV  (continued) 

‘"What  sort  of  a  fellow  was  he?  Spit  it  out  quickly  or 
1 11  send  for  a  cop  right  away,  you'll  get  in  the  cooler  if 
you  don’t  tell  me.” 

“He  was  a  reg’lar  gent,  high  hat,  nifty  togs,  mustache 
an'  sluggers,  and  a  swell  front.” 

‘‘Kind  o’  heavy,  well  dressed,  side  whiskers  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Stapleton!”  cried  Ben.  “Now,  then,  where  was  I  to  be 
taken ;  where  have  they  taken  the  other  boy  ?” 

“Over  on  the  North  River  some  place,  I  dunno  where, 
on  a  dock  somewhere.” 

“Call  the  cop,  James,”  said  Ben. 

“HoP  on,  young  feller;  don’t  jug  me  an’  I’ll  tell  yer,” 
stammered  the  spy,  the  cold  perspiration  starting  out  upon 
his  pimply  face.  I’ll  show  yer  de  place.  I  was  dere  dis 

mornin’.” 

“You  can  tell  me  where  it  is,”  said  Ben.  “I  don’t  want 
yer  to  show  me  an’  then  give  me  away.  So,  I  was  to  be  got 
rid  of  so’s  they  could  nab  the  kid,  eh?  How  was  they  go¬ 
ing  to  do  it?” 

“I  was  ter  purtend  to  take  her  to  see  you  an’  in  a  good 
place  they  was  to  jump  on  us,  nab  de  servant  gurl,  if  one 
come  wid  us,  an’  den  get  off  wid  de  kid.  Dere  was  to  be  a 
cab  handy,  and  she  was  ter  be  put  in  it  an’  rattled  off  in  a 
hurry.  It  was  de  bossest  kind  of  a  job,  an’  on'y  for  me 
makin’  dat  bad  break  about  your  house,  it’d’ve  went 
through  all  right.” 

“That’s  what  Stapleton  wanted  ter  pump  me  for  so, 
yesterday,”  said  Ben.  “Good  thing  I  was  so  fly.  Well, 
where’s  the  place  over  on  the  river?  I’m  going  there.  We 
won't  do  nothing  to  you,  only  keep  you  till  I  get  back,  so's 
ymi  won’t  give  nothing  away  to  your  boss.” 

“Demme  go  now,  young  feller,”  whined  the  spy.  “I’ll 
go  right  home,  I  take  me  oath  I  will,  an’  say  nothin’  to  de 
bloke  what  paid  me.  I  dassent  see  him  again,  anyhow, 
after  me  makin’  dat  mistake.  He  wouldn’t  have  nothin' 
ter  do  wit’  me  after  dat.  You  lemrne  go  an’  I'll  skip  right 
home,  betcher  life.” 

“Y^ou’re  staying  here  till  we  get  ready  to  let  you  go,” 
said  Ben.  “I  know  you  fellows.  Seems  to  me  I’ve  seen 
you  before.  You  belong  to  the  Chambers  street  gang  and 
they’re  tough  citizens.  You’re  staying  right  here,  Johnny, 
till  I  say  the  word.  Now  then,  tell  me  all  about  this  place 
or  I’ll  send  you  to  the  cooler  by  fast  express  in  a  minute.” 

The  boy  described  the  place,  which  was  a  small  one- 
story  building  on  the  end  of  a  pier  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thirtieth  street,  near  a  lot  of  refineries,  freight  yards 
and  lumber  wharves.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  little  pier 
hidden  away  among  larger  ones,  but  the  boy  gave  Ben 
minute  directions  how  to  find  it.” 

“It’s  right  on  the  river,”  he  said,  “an’  you  go  in  be- 
t.  een  an  oil  factory  and  a  lumber  yard  an’  get  in  on  de 


river  side,  where  dev’s  a  boat  hitched  ter  de  spiles.  ’Tain't 
likely  dey’ll  do  nothin’  to  de  oder  feller,  when  dey  finds 
out  dey’s  made  a  mistake.” 

“Well,  I’m  going,  all  the  same.  James,  take  this  fel¬ 
low  to  a  room  somewhere,  and  lock  him  up.  If  you've  got 
any  old  clothes  he  can  put  on,  let  him  have  ’em,  ’cause 
I'm  going  to  wear  that  uniform  o’  hisn.” 

“You  won't  go  to  any  horrid  old  places  where  there  are 
bad  men  who  want  to  shoot  you,  will  you,  Ben?”  asked 
the  child. 

“Don't  you  be  afriaid,  sis.  I’ll  look  out  for  myself. 
They  may  not  do  anything  to  Art,  and  then  they  may,  and 
I  ain’t  running  no  risks.  Besides,  I  want  to  see  Stapleton 
an'  fix  things  on  him  what’ll  send  him  to  prison.” 

The  footman  then  took  the  spy  to  a  room  downstairs, 
where  he  was  relieved  of  his  uniform,  which  Ben  put  on, 
and  furnished  with  something  to  wear  till  the  boy’s  return. 

“Give  him  something  to  eat  and  drink,  James,”  said 
Ben.  “We  don't  wanter  hurt  him,  only  I  don’t  want  him 
interferin’  till  I  get  away  from  that  place  with  Arthur 
and  find  out  more  about  Stapleton.” 

Arthur,  in  the  meantime,  had  gone  off  in  the  carriage, 
as  they  supposed,  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  eventually 
found  himself  a  prisoner. 

When  the  message  had  been  delivered  that  Lizzie  was 
sick  and  wished  to  see  him,  he  hurried  to  the  carriage 
without  asking  any  questions,  got  in  and  was  driven  rapid¬ 
ly  afvay. 

When  at  last  they  stopped  near  a  pier  in  a  most  un¬ 
savory  neighborhood,  and  two  men  suddenly  opened  the 
door,  seized,  took  him  out  and  dragged  him  off,  while  the 
carriage  drove  away,  he  knew  at  once  that  something  was 
wrong. 

lie  was  hurried  down  a  narrow  passage  and  into  a 
small,  foul-smelling  one-story  house  right  on  the  water, 
and  told  to  sit  down  and  enjoy  himself. 

“What  does  all  this  mean?”  he  demanded  angrily. 
“Why  am  I  brought  here  on  false  pretenses-?  What  is 
your  object,  robbery  or  something  worse?” 

“Yer  needn’ter  get  scared,  bub,”  answered  one  of  the 
men,  lighting  a  short  clay  pipe.  “We  ain't  a-goin'  to  hurt 
yer.  De  boss  just  wanted  yer  out  o’  de  way  while  lie’s 
doin’  another  job  dat  yer  might  interfere  wid,  that’s  all.” 

“What  other  job,  what  boss?  Whom  do  you  mean?” 

“Ah,  say,  de  kid  wasn't  took  sick  at  all.  Dat  was  only 
a  gag,  don't  yer  see,  ter  get  youse  away  so's  we  c’d  woik 
de  oder  end.” 

“But  what  have  I  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Ain't  youse  de  kid’s  friend?  Didn’t  youse  git  her 
away  from  de  dive  on  de  East  Side,  an’  take  her  to  her 
mother?  Y'ouse  would  be  worried  when  youse  hoid  she 
was  sick,  wouldn’t  yer?” 

A  sudden  light  flashed  upon  the  bo/. 

“You  think  I’m  Bowery  Ben,  then?”  he  asked. 

“Of  course  v'are.  Didn’t  Snoots  pipe  yer  off  goin’  home 
Sat’day  night?  Who  else  would  yer  be?” 

“Well,  I’m  not.  Ben  came  to  see  me  on  Saturday  night, 
and  your  spy  made  a  mistake.  Who’s  at  the  bottom  of 
this,  the  old  hag,  Hudson  or  Stapleton?” 

,  (To  be  continued) 
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One  moving  picture  apparatus  may  be  made  to  serve  two 
audiences  by  means  of  a  recently  patented  arrangement. 
In  one  wing  of  an  “L”  shaped  hall  the  picture  is  shown 
on  a  screen  as  usual,  while  the  audience  in  the  other  wing 
views  the  reflected  picture  on  a  mirror  placed  back  of  the 
fabric  curtain  and  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  it. 


The  slowness  of  the  turtle  again  is  proved,  but  he  gets 
there  just  the  same.  While  hunting  on  Dantz  Run,  Pa., 
L.  R.  Van  Horn  found  a  large  mudturtle.  He  noticed 
a  steel  plate  on  its  back  which  bore  the  inscription  “V.  D. 
G.,  4-15-13.”  It  was  assumed  that  these  were  the  initials 
of  Y.  1).  Goss,  of  Tyadaghton,  and  Van  Horn  wrote  him 
a  letter.  He  replied  that  he  had  found  the  turtle  at 
Tyadaghton  and  put  on  the  plate  and  turned  him  loose. 
In  two  vears  and  seven  months  his  turtle  had  traveled 
eighteen  miles.  Van  Horn  has  had  a  copper  plate  made 
with  his  initials  and  address,  and  he  will  turn  loose  the 
turtle  with  the  new  tag  attached. 


Forced  to  support  a  family  when  he  became  blind  four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  0.  L.  Wilder,  of 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  after  taking  a  turn  at  various  occupa¬ 
tions,  turned  to  milling.  He  ordered  a  feed  mill  installed. 
With  his  hands  he  studied  its  mysteries  and  soon  started 
grinding.  With  his  hands  he  built  .the  bins  and  other 
equipment.  Since  then  he  has  installed  three  additional 
mills.  All  of  these  he  operates  himself.  He  has  not  even 
put  guards  on  the  swift-running  belts.  He  bags  and 
weighs  all  the  flour,  feed,  meal  and  oyster  shells  he 
grinds,  and  loads  his  products  on  the  patrons’  wagons. 
He  also  conducts  a  small  grocery  as  a  side  issue. 


With  two  tin  teaspoons,  a  pocket  knife  and  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing  as  his  instruments,  Dr.  H.  W.  Daniel,  of 
the  Elkins  Hospital.  Elkins.  W.  Va.,  performed  an  opera¬ 
tion  on  a  woman  apparently  dying  of  diphtheria  and  saved 
her  life.  Called  to  the  mountain  home  of  Mrs.  Thurman 
Coberly,  the  doctor  found  the  woman  unconscious.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  surgical  instruments  with  him  and  realizing  that 
death  was  near,  he  made  an  incision  in  the  woman’s  wind¬ 
pipe  with  his  knife,  and,  using  the  teaspoons  bent  double 
as  retractors,  he  inserted  the  rubber  tube.  Respiration 
was  restored  and  within  a  few  hours  the  patient  regained 
consciousness.  It  is  said  that  she  probably  will  recover. 


The  deepest  hole  in  Kansas  and  probably  the  deepest 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  has  just  been  drilled  in  the 
northern  edge  of  Clark  County,  Kan.,  near  Mineola,  125 
miles  southwest  of  Hutchinson.  The  hole  is  3,80 ?y2  feet 
deep.  It  cost  close  to  $10,000,  and  it  is  worthless.  The 
Shortgrass  Oil  and  Gas  Company  was  organized  bv  farm¬ 
ers  and  landowners  of  that  part  of  the  State,  who  sus¬ 
pected  there  was  oil  there.  Drillers  were  engaged  and 
they  have  been  at  work  for  over  u  year  pushing  the  drill 


down  through  the  rock  strata.  After  drilling  for  several 
hundred  feet  through  Mississippi  limestone  formation,  | 
with  no  prospect  of  finding  anything,  the  company  decided 
to  stop  further  work,  with  the  drill  point  deeper  down 
than  any  has  ever  gone  in  Kansas,  drillers  say. 


Wild  ducks  mav  be  domesticated  and  raised  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  tame  ones.  The  plan  has  been  tried  by  J.  C. 
Halpin,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  for  the  past  three  years  with 
success.  Last  fall  he  had  a  flock  of  nearly  200,  and  when 
the  cold  weather  came  on  they  took  their  regular  ‘•'spin” 
in  the  skies  and  then  returned  to  the  yards.  The  wild 
duck  sells  for  more  than  the  tame  variety  because  of  the 
flavor  of  the  meat.  The  first  birds  were  kept  in  captivity 
by  clipping  the  wings,  but  the  young  ducks  are  as  easily  < 
handled  as  domestic  ones.  These  domesticated  mallards 
retain  many  of  the  instincts  peculiar  to  wild  nature.  Let 
one  mallard  start  limping  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  < 
unless  something  is  done  to  attract  attention  elsewhere, 
a  majority  will  be  limping.  These  eat  much  less  than  the 
tame  ones. 


To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  paying  the  usual  city 
rates  for  electric  energy,  the  condition  which  has  been 
brought  about  in  towns  and  rural  districts  along  the  Snake 
River,  in  Idaho,  by  the  Minidoka  power  and  irrigation 
project  is  no,  doubt  novel,  says  Popular  Mechanics.  At” 
Rupert,  Idaho,  a  public  high  school  is  heated  and  lighted 
electrically,  and  the  town,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  LOGO,  now  uses  1,000  horse-power  in  its  home  and 
stores.  In  houses  which  have  cost  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  erect  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  electric  stoves. 


ranges,  lights,  was] 


cg- 


and  sewing  machines  and  other 


appliances.  The  same  is  likewise  true  in  some  other 
towns,  and  in  the  country  for  miles  along  the  river.  The 
farmers  not  infrequently  turn  their  grindstones  and  oper¬ 
ate  separators  and  other  machines  by  power. 


Clarence  Eddy,  aged  fifty-six,  yard  manager  for  God¬ 
frey  &  Son,  coal  dealers,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  held  in  a 
perilous  position  in  the  vortex  of  a  big  coal  bin  for  six 
hours.  He  was  freed  when  a  hole  twelve  feet  square  was 
sawed  in  the  siding  of  the  elevator,  permitting  the  coal  to 
diop  out  and  ^elle^c  the  pressure  on  one  of  his  legs,  which 
had  been  held  knee-deep  in  the  constantly  shifting  coal. 
Eddy  then  climbed  up  a  ladder  to  safety.  He  complained 
only  of  cold — the  temperature  was  20  above  zero.  During 
his  “imprisonment"  Eddy  had  been  supplied  with  hot 
coffee  from  time  to  time.  Eddy  and  Walter  Lehman  had 
been  working  at  the  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  sixteen-foot 
bin  which  contained  200  tons  of  finely  crushed  coal.  Be¬ 
cause  a  crust  of  ice  had  formed  on  the  top  the  coal  did  not 
drop  as  fast  as  desired  and  Eddy  went  to  the  top  and 
struck  the  crust  with  an  iron  bar!  The  “roof"  vollai  n'd 
and  he  went  down  with  the  mass,  ten  feet,  and  within  six 
feet  of  the  gate. 
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INTERESTING  TOPICS 

* 


|  Leo  Crane,  former  Baltimorean,  short-story  writer  of 
rational  prominence  and  superintendent  of  the  Moqui  In¬ 
dian  Agency  and  Reservation,  has  been  killed  in  an  up¬ 
rising  of  that  tribe,  according  to  reports  from  Holbrook, 
Ariz.,  and  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

In  an  operation  at  the  Ohio  Valley  General  Hospital, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a  lower  lip  was  made  from  the  cheek 
of  the  face  of  Lewis  S.  Wigal,  grand  recorder  of  the 
West  Virginia  Ancient  Order  of  the  United  Workmen. 
The  lip  was  removed  because  of  cancer  and  a  portion  of 
the  cheek  was  cut  away  to  make  a  new  lip. 


I  “Good-evening,”  said  Mrs.  Oscar  Howard,  of  St.  Paul, 
ilnd.,  to  her  husband,  when  he  came  into  the  house  from 
the  barn.  These  were  the  most  pleasant  words,  he  thought, 
t  he  had  ever  heard  her  utter.  Mrs.  Howard  was  deprived 
of  her  speech  for  three  months,  owing  to  sickness.  The 
other  day  she  was  attacked  by  a  severe  spell  of  coughing, 
and  when  it  was  over  she  was  surprised  to  discover  that 
she  was  again  able  to  speak. 


A  pair  of  property  handcuffs  used  in  a  sketch  at  Loew’s 
Orpheum  Theater,  New  York,  during  the  matinee,  came 
near  canceling  the  night  performance.  Larry  Leemore  as 

*  Slippery  Jake,  Charles  Duffy  as  a  crook,  and  William 
Kribert.  a  policeman,  are  locked  together  with  manacles 
in  the  finale  of  the  sketch.  The  asbestos  curtain  went 

*  down  on  the  show,  and  Kribert  and  his  two  prisoners 
were  still  locked  together.  Stage  hands,  the  manager  and 
others  tried  to  free  the  trio,  but  the  key,  which  had 
snapped  off  in  one  of  the  cuff  locks,  frustrated  them. 
Three  hours  later  in  the  East  Eighty-eighth  street  sta¬ 
tion  the  police  used  a  big  file  with  more  success. 


The  funeral  of  Mrs.  Anton  Wieneke,  of  Edwardsville, 
Ill.,  was  delayed  until  a  coffin  could  be  made  from  a  wal- 
*  nut  tree  on  her  “home  place.”  Mrs.  Wieneke  and  her 
husband,  three  years  ago,  picked  out  the  walnut  tree  on 
their  farm  from  which  to  have  their  coffins  made.  It  was 
sawed  into  boards,  which  were  permitted  to  season  until 
la-r  June,  when  Wieneke  took  the  lumber  to  a  planing 
mill  and  ordered  it  made  into  coffins.  Wieneke  was  then 
eighty  years  old,  and  his  wife  was  seventy-seven.  The 
work  of  making  the  caskets  was  put  off.  When  Mrs. 
Wieneke  died,  rather  unexpectedly,  orders  were  given  to 
rush  one  of  the  coffins  to  completion.  Mrs.  Wieneke  was 
daughter  of  Anton  Louis, , a  pioneer  St.  Louis  drug¬ 
gist. 


*  Charles  A.  Newton,  of  Oakville,  Wash.,  a  student  at 
tin-  University  of  Washington,  claims  the  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  -l  ip  for  cross-cut  sawing.  The  News  Letter,  the  news¬ 
paper  published  by  the  university,  relates  that  at  the  Ho- 
qmarn  -plash,  the  annual  Grays  Harbor  celebration,  he 
t..'  .  31-inch  log  in  four  minutes  and  20  seconds,  defeat- 


j*' 

ing  Nelson  Knight,  a  logger  from  near  Malone,  who  had 
won  the  contest  for  six  years.  Newton  is  having  a  new 
saw  stamped  out  according  to  specifications  of  his  own,  for 
a  sawing  contest  at  Aberdeen  in  July.  He  will  file  it 
himself  on  a  svstem  of  his  own.  It  is  to  weigh  sixteen 
pounds  and  have  fewer  cutting  teeth,  more  rakers  and  big¬ 
ger  gullets  than  any  saw  he  has  ever  seen. 


Millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  seal  and  sea  lion  bone  de¬ 
posits  .on  the  shores  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  constitute  a 
vast  store  of  Government-owned  fertilizer,  available  for 
practical  use.  The  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
was  told  of  the  deposits  by  Secretary  Redfield.  He  said 
this  was  an  important  source  of  cargoes  for  ships  that  may 
be  provided  by  the  pending  administration  ship  purchase 
bill.  The  Secretary  transmitted  a  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  telling  of  the  Pribilof  deposits,  representing 
the  accumulations  of  a  century  or  more  and  form  probably 
the  largest  deposits  of  bone  in  the  world.  The  report  says 
one  of  the  deposits  is  a  mile  long  by  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  fully  six  feet  deep.  Mr.  Redfield  says  raw  ground 
bone  was  bringing  $35  a  ton  in  December. 


In  contradistinction  to  the  greater  part  of  the  aircraft 
engaged  in  the  present  war  which,  in  order  to  secure  im¬ 
munity  from  anti-aircraft  guns,  fly  at  high  altitudes,  it  is 
learned  that  the  Germans  have  devised  and  introduced 
into  service  an  aeroplane  that  flies  below  the  line  of  fire 
of  these  guns.  It  is  exceeding  fast  and  flies  so  low  that 
anti-aircraft  artillery  cannot  be  trained  on  it  so  that  the 
shells  will  burst  with  accuracy.  However,  in  securing  im¬ 
munity  from  these  guns  it  comes  within  range  of  rifle 
fire  and  machine  gun  fire,  and  as  a  protection  against 
these  it  is  heavily  armored.  Flying  close  to  the  ground, 
the  occupants  of  the  new  German  aircraft  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  locate  accurately  the  position  of  troops  and  masked 
batteries,  and  secure  much  military  information  of  in¬ 
estimable  value. 


According  to  a  recent  press  dispatch  from  Berne, 
Switzerland,  there  are  now  some  eighty  Zeppelins  in  the 
German  service.  This  statement  is  said  to  be  based  on 
information  developed  at  Friedriehshafen,  where  the  air¬ 
ship  works  are  located.  Recently,  one  of  the  latest  type 
Zeppelins  made  a  trial  flight.  It  bore  the  number  LZ-95, 
and  in  design  varied  considerably  from  the  ante  helium 
Zeppelins.  Its  gondolas  are  said  to  be  of  plated  steel. 
The  craft  is  plentifully  supplied  with  machine  guns  and 
apparatus  for  throwing  bombs  and  aerial  torpedoes; 
among  the  latter  being  a  new  type  which  is  reported  to 
be  far  more  powerful  than  any  heretofore  developed.  In 
fact,  rumor  has  it  that  the  new  aerial  torpedo  is  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  event  of  the  German  warships  and 
Zeppelins  coming  out  from  their  sheltering  harbors  and 
engaging  in  battle  with  the  British  fleet  in  the  North 
Sea. 
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“A.  J.”  FROM  JAYVJLLE 

— OR - 

THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  LOST  IN  THE  BOWERY 


By  William  Wade 


(A  Serial  Story) 


He  had  to  make  the  best  of  it,  for  Jack  Carter  remained 
right  in  the  room  with  him  after  Hen  Hollins  departed, 
which  lie  soon  did. 

Carter  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  least  grudge  against  A. 
J.  for  the  unmerciful  slugging  he  had  received. 

On  the  contrary,  he  talked  very  pleasantly  to  him,  and 
tried  to  draw  him  out. 

But  he  had  a  deep  purpose  behind  his  assumed  friendli¬ 
ness. 


CHAPTER  XVI  (continued) 

“He  can't  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  stand  in  with  a  gang 
of  professional  burglars  who  intend  to  rob  his  own  mother,” 
whispered  Will. 

“Don’t  know,”  replied  Charlie.  “There’s  something 
wrong,  or  he  never  would  have  attempted  to  stand  up  for 
that  fellow  Jack  Carter  as  he  did.  I  think  the  best  thing 
we  can  do,  boys,  is  to  get  to  bed.” 

As  luck  would  have  it,  at  that  very  instant  Mrs.  Mow¬ 
bray,  the  housekeeper,  entered  the  parlor  and  informed  the 
young  gentlemen  that  any  time  they  wished  to  retire  she 
should  be  happy  to  show  them  to  their  rooms. 

As  this  evidently  meant  that  they  were  to  see  no  more  of 
Miss  Mabel,  the  boys  announced  their  willingness  to  retire, 
and  they  were  conducted  to  the  next  floor,  where  three 
rooms  had  been  prepared  for  them,  each  opening  into  the 
other. 

The  boys  hastened  to  lock  themselves  in,  and  all  sat 
down  in  Charlie’s  room  and  began  to  talk. 

They  kept  it  up  until  a  little  after  midnight. 

“I  move  we  get  down  to  the  library  and  study  the  situa¬ 
tion  a  bit,”  said  Charlie.  “If  the  butler  or  the  house¬ 
keeper  should  happen  to  turn  up  we  can  make  the  excuse 
that  we  were  not  able  to  sleep.” 

When  Charlie  locked  his  door  he  took  the  key  out  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  Will  and  Tom  had  left  their  keys 
in  the  doors. 

Charlie  unlocked  the  door,  and  started  to  open  it,  but  it 
would  not  budge. 

“What  in  thunder  is  the  matter?”  he  exclaimed.  “Why 
don't  the  blamed  thing  open  ?” 

“It  seems  to  stick  at  the  bottom,”  remarked  Will,  try¬ 
ing  to  force  the  door. 

“It  has  been  tampered  with  in  some  way,”  said  Charlie. 
“It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  might  have  been  unlocked  and 
then  locked  again  on  the  outside.  That  will  sometimes 
hamper  a  lock,  you  know.  Perhaps  this  is  some  of  Monty’s 
work.” 

“Then  lie  couldn’t  play  that  game  on  my  door,”  said 
Will,  “for  T  left  the  key  in  the  lock.” 

They  hurried  into  the  other  room,  and  tried  the  door. 

“We  are  penned  in,  that’s  all  there* is  about  it!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Charlie.  “Who  dares  to  say  now  that  Monty  isn’t 
in  the  deal ?” 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A.  J.  TURNS  BURGLAR. 

A.  J.  took  it  easy  in  Mr.  Jack  Carter’s  private  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  balance  of  the  afternoon. 

He  wondered  what  Fred  Filly  thought  about  his  dis¬ 
appearance,  and  whether  the  detective  was  looking  all  over 
Chinatown  for  him. 


A.  J.  told  him  all  about  Jayville,  the  trout,  and  the 
partridges,  the  guests  at  the  Powhasset,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  but  when  Carter  would  suddenly  shift  to  Fred  Filly, 
A.  J.  immediately  became  a  perfect  knownothing. 

At  last  the  burglar  gave  it  up,  and  let  A.  J.  alone  for 
a  while. 

When  supper  time  came  the  young  woman  put  a  place 
at  the  table  for  A.  J.,  and  he  was  treated  with  every  con¬ 
sideration. 


At  about  nine  o’clock  Hen  Hollins  came  back  again,  fl 
and  after  some  whispered  conversation  between  him  and 
Jack  Carter,  A.  J.  was  ordered  to  put  on  his  hat  and  get 
ready  ta  depart. 

Hollins  had  a  dress-suit  case  with  him,  which  seemed  to 
be  light,  and  just  before  they  went  out  Jack  Carter  pro¬ 
duced  another  which  appeared  to  be  very  heavy. 

“You  want  to  keep  close  to  us,  A.  J.,”  Hollins  said, 
“and  now  remember  if  you  make  a  move  to  bolt  I  mean 
to  give  you  a  taste  of  this  right  then  and  there  on  the 
spot.” 

He  whipped  out  a  revolver,  and  thrust  it  into  the  boy’s 
face.  I4 


“Say,  take  that  thing  away,  will  yer?”  drawled  A.  J. 
“It  might  go  off  by  accident,  and  then  you  would  be  sorry, 
you  know.” 

At  this  Hollins  laughed,  and  pocketed  the  revolver. 

Soon  after,  all  three  went  out  on  Pell  street,  and,  board¬ 
ing  the  elevated  railroad  at  Chatham  Square,  went  up  to 
the  Grand  Central  depot,  where  Carter  bought  three  tickets 
for  Hastings. 

Soon  they  were  seated  in  the  smoking  car,  and  the  train  , 
rolling  through  the  tunnel. 

Little  was  said  to  A.  J.,  and  the  boy  sat  silent  and 
thoughtful. 


It  had  been  all  very  well  to  fancy  himself  a  detective, 
but  what  had  he  clone  to  help’matters ?  What  could  he  do? 

It  seemed  like  groping  in  the  dark,  and  yet  something 
seemed  to  tell  A.  ,7.  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing, 
and  that  if  he  would  only  stick  it  out  he  was  hound  to 
get  the  best  of  the  burglars  in  the  end. 

At  Hastings  they  left  the  train,  and.  shooting  out  of 
(ho  siation  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  burglars  led  \.  J. 
down  to  a  small  building  by  the  river’s  bank. 

It  seemed  to  be  half  boathouse  and  Half  shop.  There 
was  a  sign  stating  that  soda  water,  ginger  ale  and  sarsa- 
paiilla  vero  sold  there,  and  another  mentioning  eigars, 
while  another  still  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  boat* 
were  to  let. 

Hollins  rapped  hard  on  the  door,  and  rapped  several 
times  before  he  got  an  answer. 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 

a*  _ 


Burgundy  snails,  of  which  Parisian  epicures  are  so 
*  fond,  have  not  always  come  from  Burgundy,  says  Dr. 
Berillon,  an  authority  on  the  subject.  Before  the  war  a 
large  part  of  those  consumed  in  Paris  were  imported  from 
Bavaria;  some  of  them  are  now  coming  from  Switzerland, 
and  patriotic  snail  eaters  demand  that  they  be  seized  at 
the  frontier  on  suspicion  of  Teuton  origin. 


“Tliis  safe  is  not  locked  and  does  not  contain  any 
money.  Please  do  not  blow  it  up.”  This  sign  greeted  a 
burglar  in  a  store  at  Parlier,  Cal.  He  opened  the  safe 
door,  however,  and  found  $50.  Then  he  went  across  the 
street  and  broke  into  the  store  conducted  by  E.  J.  Mon- 
rief.  He  found  a  strong  and  substantial  box.  It  was 
locked.  The  burglar  carried  the  strong  box  to  an  empty 
box  car,  pried  it  open  and  found  some  unsigned  checks 
and  a  copper  cent. 


“Good  sermons”  for  his  funeral  at  $2.50  a  sermon  were 
ordered  -by  William  H.  S.  Moyer,  who  died  in  Reading, 
Pa.,  recently  and  whose  will  has  been  tiled  for  probate. 
All  the  provisions  in  the  will  were  carried  out  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  Mr.  Moyer  left  a  large  estate  and  he  made  eleven 
small  bequests  to  churches,  colleges,  orphanages  and  ceme¬ 
tery  companies.  He  named  the  kind  of  coffin  he  wanted 
and  the  text  of  his  funeral  sermon.  The  hymns  were 
specified.  One  was  “My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee.”  Two 

clerewmen  were  named.  In  case  one  became  ill  or  refused 
0«/ 

v  to  preach  the  sermon  for  $2.50  a  substitute  was  provided. 


The  fact  that  the  men  of  the  British  warships  are  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  large  amount  of  munitions  in  their  spare  time 
aboard  ship  is  revealed  in  a  letter  from  the  Munitions 
Minister.  David  Lloyd  George,  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty.  “I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  details  of 
the  splendid  work  done  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  bat- 
the  cruiser  fleet  in  making  munitions,”  the  Minister 
writes.  “The  output  which  has  already  been  reached 
is  very  striking,  but  more  important  even  than  the  mate¬ 
rial  results  is  the  magnificent  spirit  which  prompted  the 
men  of  the  fleet  to  devote  their  leisure  to  giving  the  men 
in  the  trenches  such  loyal  and  effective  support.  The  fact 
also  that  the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  men’s  own 
wish  and  without  remuneration  greatly  enhances  its 
value.” 


Jack  Johnson,  the  negro  pugilist,  ex-heavyweight  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  world,  has  been  ordered  to  leave  England.  He 
entered  a  protest  against  an  official  intimation  that  such 
an  order  was  coming,  but  the  authorities  were  adamant 
and  leferred  to  the  powers  which  war  legislation  has  given 
*  Ru  n  .  As  a  result,  Johnson  will  sail  for  South  America. 
J>  i  understood  that  the  banishment  is  consequent  upon 
the  pugilist's  recent  conduct,  the  nature  of  which  was  in- 
di -mod  by  an  associate  of  his,  who  said  that  the  black 
...  asked  to  interview  an  official  connected  with  the 


“white  slave”  traffic  department  at  Scotland  Yard,  and 
then  received  a  hint  that  certain  complaints  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  which  made  it  desirable  that  Johnson  should  im¬ 
mediately  leave  England  or  it  would  be  necessary  to  de¬ 
port  him  under  the  Defense  of  the  Realm  Act,  which  gives 
power  to  deport  all  undesirable  persons  of  alien  nation¬ 
ality.  Johnson  is  going  to  Buenos  Aires  because  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  get  the  necessary  passport  to  go  to  the 
United  States. 


If  any  one  doubts  that  cats  have  nine  lives,  he  will  no 
longer  do  so  after  reading  what  happened  to  a  Hunting- 
ton,  Neb.,  kitten.  The  story  is  vouched  for  by  reliable 
witnesses  and  told  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  A 
kitten  at  the  Great  Northern  Mills  climbed  into  the  in¬ 
side  rim  of  the  big  flywheel  and  fell  asleep.  The  engineer 
did  not  notice  the  kitten  when  he  started  the  engine  in 
the  morning,  and  for  nine  consecutive  hours  the  little 
creature,  held  in  its  perilous  position  by  centrifugal  force, 
was  whirled  around  and  around  on  the  giant  flywdieel  at 
the  rate  of  90  revolutions  a  minute.  It  was  still  alive 
when  evening  came  and  the  engine  waB  stopped  for  the 
night.  The  kitten  traversed  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  48,600  times  at  lightning  speed.  Although  alive, 
the  kitten  was  in  a  stunned  condition  and  was  unable  to 
stand  on  its  feet,  but  a  little  nursing  on  the  part  of  the 
millmen  revived  it,  and  it  is  now  as  well  as  ever. 


One  of  the  developments  of  the  trench  warfare  in 
Northern  France  has  been  the  employment  of  dirks  as 
weapons  for  offensive  use  at  close  quarters.  In  narrow 
traverses  and  parallels,  where  there  is  not  room  to  swung 
a  bayonet-tipped  rifle,  the  tactics  of  our  own  Colonel 
Bowie  have  been  found  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment.  There  was  at  first  much  objection  to  the  idea 
among  British  soldiers,  who  did  not  regard  it  as  a  “sport¬ 
ing”  proposition  and  stigmatized  it  as  “assassination.” 
But  this  first  feeling  has  since  been  overcome.  The  prob¬ 
lem  confronted  by  the  French  and  British  military  au¬ 
thorities  now  is  the  procurement  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  knives  and  dirks.  Most  of  those  on  the  market  have 
proved  too  flimsy  for  the  vicious  usage  demanded  in 
trench  fighting.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  hunting  knife, 
widely  known  in  this  country,  would  amply  fill  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  case.  For  a  time  the  French  tried  a 
knife  devised  for  a  thrusting  blow,  held  by  a  loop  handle 
that  passed  around  the  knuckles;  but  a  few  experiments 
developed  that  a  cutting  edge  and  some  length  of  blade 
were  necessary  as  well  as  a  sharp  point.  The  dirks  so  far 
used  seem  to  be  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length.  The 
idea  is  traceable  to  the  Ghurkas,  of  the  Indian  Army 
Corps,  whose  kukris  were  employed  with  savage  effect  in 
the  few  chances  the  Indians  had  at  the  close  order  fight¬ 
ing  they  prefer.  It  is  suggested  that  the  dirks  should  be 
kept  in  leather  sheaths  slung  under  the  soldier’s  arm- 
pits. 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


HATPIN  IN  DOG’S  STOMACH. 

A  hatpin  seven  inches  long  was  removed  from  the  stom¬ 
ach  of  Kink,  a  valuable  Boston  terrier  belonging  to  Miss 
Alice  Stewart  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  by  a  surgeon.  The 
dog  had  been  ill  for  several  days  and  an  operation  was 
decided  upon.  The  pin  lay  lengthwise  in  the  dog’s  stom¬ 
ach. 


WHY  FLIES  CAN  WALK  UPSIDE-DOWN. 

You  have  seen  a  boy  use  what  he  calls  a  “sucker,”  a 
round,  flat  piece  of  leather,  which  is  soaked  in  water  and 
flattened  against  a  stone  so  that  all  the  moisture  between 
the  stone  and  the  leather  is  pressed  out.  He  picks  up  a 
brick  with  a  string  attached  to  the  leather.  Since  there  is 
Ao  air  between  the  leather  and  the  stone  the  atmosphere 
presses  the  leather  so  firmly  against  the  stone  that  the 
stone  can  be  picked  up  by  the  leather. 

A  fly  has  suckers  on  his  feet,  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  explains,  which  act  very  much  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.  As  soon  as  he  puts  down  a  foot  he  automatically 
squeezes  the  air  out  between  it  and  the  surface  upon 
which  he  is  walking.  The  atmosphere,  therefore,  presses 
him  against  the  ceiling  or  wall. 

i 

COMPASS  THAT  INDICATES  THE  TIME. 

By  a  slight  modification  in  the  ordinary  pocket  com¬ 
pass  it  has  been  transformed  into  a  very  practical  time¬ 
piece  for  indicating  the  hour  by  the  shadow  of  the  sun. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  “points,”  there  is  a  graduated 
hour  scale  with  the  two  twelves  at  the  North  and  .South. 
The  crystal  by  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  protected  has 
a  line  etched  across  it  through  the  center  and  it  is  mount¬ 
ed  in  a  bezel  which  permits  of  the  glass  being  rotatably 
moved.  Knowing  the  variation  of  the  compass,  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  glass  is  made  to  overcome  it,  the  etched 
line  forming  an  angle  with  the  North  and  South  line  cor¬ 
responding  with  the  variation.  The  instrument  being 
held  horizontally  and  the  etched  line  being  directed  against 
the  sun,  the  time  is  indicated  by  the  needle,  the  point  of 
which  overhangs  the  graduated  hour  scale. 


AERIAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

In  advertisements  for  bids  on  contracts  for  providing 
aerial  mail  service,  the  Postmaster-General  gives  manu¬ 
facturers  of  aeroplanes  and  hydroplanes  opportunity  to 
meet  practical  tests  as  regular  carriers  of  the  United 
States  mails.  The  bids  are  to  be  opened  May  12,  and 
October  1  is  named  as  the  date  for  beginning  service. 

The  action  i6  taken  to  improve  mail  service  and  stimu¬ 
late  the  development  of  the  science  of  aviation  in  the 
United  States,-  because  of  its  close  relation  to  the  general 
question  of  military  preparedness. 

The  advertisements  cover  one  mail  route  across  Buz¬ 
zard’s  Bay  and  Nantucket  Sound  in  southern  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  seven  routes  in  Alaska.  If  the  service  is  proved 
feasible  and  reliable  a  gradual  expansion  to  many  other 
routes  will  follow. 


lii  the  last  ten  years.  United  States  mails  have  been^ 
carried  by  aeroplane  many  times,  but  never  regularly 
over  authorized  mail  routes.  Usually  such  feats  have 
been  incidental  features  of  fairs  and  expositions,  and 
have  merely  involved  trips  in  good  weather  from  the  post- 
office  to  the  fair  grounds.  The  Massachusetts  route  and 
character  of  service  now  advertised,  and  the  cost  of  the 
present  service,  are: 

From  New  Bedford  by  Woods  Hole  and  Oak  Bluffs  to 
Nantucket,  fifty-six  miles  and  return,  thirteen  times  a 
week  from  June  15  to  September  14  and  six  times  a  week 
during  the  remaining  nine  months  of  the  year;  weight 
limit,  3,000  pounds  per  trip;  cost  of  present  service, 
$23,000  a  vear. 


The 


A  GIGANTIC  OAK  TREE. 
American  Genetic  Association  announced 


last 


August  the  award  of  two  prizes  of  $100  each  for  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  largest  nut-bearing  and  non-nut-bearing 
trees  in  the  country. 

The  largest  not-bearing  tree  is  a  valley  oak  on  the  ranch 
of  B.  F.  Gruver,  San  Benito  County,  California,,  in  the  . 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  This  lordly 
tree  measures  thirty-seven  feet  six  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Tt  is  near  the  city  of  Stockton,  and  the  natives, 
who  declare  that  it  produces  a  ton  of  acorns  every  year,, 
take  great  pride  in  it. 

It  is  expected  that  the  “discovery”  of  this  tree  will  be 
at  once  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment  to  the  friends 
of  the  famous  Hooker  oak  of  Chico,  Cal.,  named  for  the  ^ 
English  botanist,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  who,  in  1872,  de¬ 
clared  that,  so  far  as  encyclopedic  knowledge  went,  it  was 
the  largest  oak  in  the  world.  Several  persons  sent  in 
photographs  of  the  Hooker  oak,  which,  however,  is  only 
twenty-one  feet  eight  inches  in  circumference,  although 
it  rises  to  a  height  of  105  feet. 

'fhe  second  largest  nut-bearing  tree  disclosed  by  the 
contest  is  a  chestnut  three  miles  from  Crestmont,  N.  C., 
on  the  main  range  of  the  Big  Smoky  Mountains  which *>. 
divide  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  rlNhis  tiee  is  sev¬ 


enty-five  feet  high  and  has  a  circumference  of  thirty- 
three  feet  four  inches. 

The  largest  tree  in  the  non-nut-bearing  class  of  hard¬ 
woods  disclosed  by  the  contest  is  a  sycamore  near  Worth¬ 
ington,  Ind.  This  tree  is  150  feet  high,  after  having  had 
its  height  considerably  reduced  by  lightning  and  wind. 
Tt  has  a  spread  of  100  feet  and  its  trunk  one  foot  above 
the  ground  is  forty-five  feet  three  inches  in  circumference, 
while  its  east  branch  measures  twenty-seven  feet  eighty 
inches  arouud  and  its  west  branch  twenty-three  feet  two 
inches. 

This  Indiana  tree  is  the  largest  known  tree  in  all  the^ 
eastern  country.  It  does  not  compare,  of  course  with 
the  giant  redwoods  of  California  and  some  other  big  coni-? 
fers,  none  of  which  were  entered  in  the  contest  for  that 
reason.  Some  of  the  giants  of  California  measure  more 
in  diameter  than  the  Hoosicr  sycamore  in  circumference. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

They  have  a  queer  way  of  holding  auctions  in  Japan, 
and  these  affairs  are  entirely  without  noise.  The  auction¬ 
eer  puts  up  the  object  to  be  sold  and  asks  for  bids  on  it. 
Each  bidder  then  writes  his  highest  price  on  a  bit  of  paper 
and  deposits  it  in  a  box.  The  box  is  opened  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  given  to  the  one  who  has  offered  the  most  for  it. 


Every  large  ocean  liner  carrying  passengers  always  has 
on  board  from  six  to  ten  cats,  these  being  apportioned 
to  various  parts  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  appearing  on  the 
vessel's  books  as  regards  the  rations  they  draw.  A  few 
of  the  first-class  saloon  cats  have  become  quite  celebrated, 
especially  in  the  long-voyage  boats  that  go  to  India  and 
Australia.  Large  sums  have  been  offered  for  one  saloon 
cat  on  a  great  line. 


Lafe  Amy,  of  Harrison  County,  Ind.,  has  devised  a 
scheme  to  trap  hawks  and  owls,  which  has  proved  success¬ 
ful.  He  trimmed  a  tree  standing  in  his  meadow,  leaving 
the  stump  of  one  limb  pointing  higher  than  any  of  the 
others.  Then  he  cut  a  groove  on  the  end  of  this  limb  in 
which  he  placed  a  steel  trap.  Feathers  and  rabbit  fur 
were  strewn  about  the  tree  as  a  lure.  Since  fixing  the 
trap  in  this  manner  last  summer,  Mr.  Amy  has  caught 
nine  hawks,  five  owls,  two  buzzards  and  a  crow. 


“Don't  think  you  are  ever  going  to  grow  aged.”  That 
is  the  advice  given  to  those  who  wish  to  live  to  be  100 
years  old,  by  J.  0.  Ackerman,  Butler  County,  Iowa,  pio¬ 
neer,  who  celebrated  his  one  hundredth  birthday  anniver¬ 
sary  recently.  Mr.  Ackerman  has  smoked  a  pipe  for 
eighty  years,  and  says  he  takes  a  couple  of  good  smokes 
or  so  a  day  now.  He  also  confesses  to  having  taken  a  wee 
drop  of  liquor  occasionally.  He  doesn’t  think  either  habit 
has  hurt  him.  Mr.  Ackerman  has  never  been  ill  and  reads 
without  glasses. 


John  Craves,  eighty-two  years  old,  a  veteran  stage- 
driver,  of  Centralis,  Kan.,  has  invented  a  new  violin  bow. 
At  a  dance  for  which  he  “fiddled”  his  bow  broke  in  the 
middle  of  a  barn-dance  melody.  It  looked  as  if  the  fes- 
tivi*  e-  w<-re  at  an  end,  but  “Uncle”  John  hobbled  to  the 
,  ;-hed,  cut  a  three -feet  length  of  lath,  rounded  its 


edires  with  his  knife,  explored  with  his  thumb  for  slivers, 
spat  on  hjs  palm  to  provide  a  polish,  and  took  np  the 
strains  of  “Mornin’,  Si,”  where  he  had  left  them.  rl  he 
new  how  quirked  out  the  jigful  notes  so  \^ell  that  “Uncle” 
John  still  uses  it.  When  dances  are  infrequent  “Uncle” 
John  gives  impromptu  recitals  in  the  kitchen  of  his  two- 
room  home  where  he  lives  alone.  With  his  fiddle  tucked 
against  the  collar  of  his  blue  flannel  shirt  and  his  rheu¬ 
matic  leg  beating  time,  he  jerks  out  with  his  unique  bow 
his  repertoire  of  “Turkey  in  the  Straw,”  “Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel,”  “Irish  Washerwoman”  and  “There’s  Honey  in 
the  Pock  for  Me,”  while  the  youngsters  do  jig-steps  on 
the  porch.  “Uncle”  John  bought  his  fiddle  fifty-four 
years  ago  of  a  soldier  at  Fort  Kearney  whose  regiment  had 
been  ordered  to  the  front.  “Uncle”  John  was  then  driv¬ 
ing  the  Overland  stage  on  the  Government  trail  from 
Atchison  to  Fort  Laramie.  He  says  he  made  back  the 
$10  he  paid  for  it  by  one  night’s  work. 


i 

Drill  Sergeant  (to  awkward  squad) — A  rifle  bullet  will 
go  through  more  than  a  foot  of  solid  wood.  Remember 
that,  you  blockheads ! 


Artist1 — So  you  are  not  satisfied  with  my  portrait  of 
your  wife,  eh?  What’s  wrong?  Wedderly — It  isn’t  life¬ 
like.  Too  much  repose  about  the  mouth. 

“Mr. '  Moneybags,  what  are  you  going  to  make  of  your 
son?”  “I  can’t  make  anything  of  him,  but  he's  got  a  girl 
who’s  making  a  monkey  of  him.” 

Naggsby — Do  you  know  whether  the  Siamese  twins 
were  from  the  humbler  class  of  their  country?  Waggsby 
— I  had  always  had  the  idea  that  they  were  pretty  well 
connected. 


Jorkins — Drugged  and  robbed !  Why  don’t  you  have 
some  action  taken  in  the  matter?  Jobson — I  can’t,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  fellow  had  my  permission.  You  see,  he  was  my. 
doctor. 


Ernie — I  saw  you  automobiling  with  Fred  yesterday. 
You  looked  as  though  your  heart  was  in  your  mouth. 
Ida — No  wonder.  The  automobile  was  going  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  and  Fred  was  proposing  at  the  same  time. 

“This,”  said  the  lecturer,  “is  a  picture  of  the  Ipsicus 
masidonian  thermomonoclytus,  an  animal  that  has  been 
extinct  for  over  4,000  years.”  “You’re  wrong  there,”  said 
a  man  at  the  end  of  the  room.  “There's  two  o’  thim  with 
ivery  bottle  of  Casey’s  whisky.” 


Jacob  Newman,  a  clothing  merchant  of  Tarrytown, 
owns  two  roosters.  One  of  them  crows  naturally  and  the 
other  crows  backwards.  Two  Englishmen  were  passing 
Newman’s  yard.  “Cock-a-doodle-do !”  crowed  one  of  the 
roosters.  “Do-doodle-a-cock !”  answered  the  other.  The 
strangers  looked  at  each  other  surprised.  “Most  remark¬ 
able  country  for  echoes,”  said  one,  as  he  gazed  intently  at 
the  surrounding  hills.  Then  they  moved  alomr. 


so 
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GIRL  OX  SKIS  FLEES  WOLVES. 

After  a  thrilling  five-mile  race  with  a  pack  of  wolves 
while  skiing  from  her  country  school  to  Fail  pore,  Minn., 
where  she  took  a  train  for  Duluth,  Miss  Olga  Lake  a,  a 
school  teacher,  listened  calmly  to  addresses  and  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Minnesota 
Educational  Association,  Duluth.  The  thaw,  which  made 
the  roads  slippery,  aided  the  teacher  in  making  recoid 
time  on  the  skis,  while  it  handicapped  the  wolves. 

WALKS  CONTINENT  TWICE. 

■Robert  Burns,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  of  Eureka, 
Cal.,  whose  credentials  credit  him  with  being  the  world’s 
champion  hiker,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  on  his  way  to 
Eureka  after  traversing  the  Lincoln  Highway  both  ways, 

covering  7,842  miles  on  foot. 

He  left  here  May  24  last  and  arrived  in  New  York 
Sept.  23,  leaving  Oct.  1  and  arriving  here  Feb.  25. 

According  to  attested  records  in  his  possession,  Burns 
beat  Weston’s  record  to  New  York  thirty-two  days  and 
beat  it  from  New  York  twenty-three  days.  Burns  claims 
to  have  covered  the  round  trip  in  163  days.  Weston  ac¬ 
complished  it  in  217  days. 

Burns  is  the  first  man  to  cover  the  Lincoln  Highway 
both  ways  on  foot.  He  made  his  expenses  by  advertising 
stunts.  ”  He  was  employed  by  the  Eureka  Development 
Association. 


A  BULLET-PROOF  STREAM  OF  WATER. 

Can  you  imagine  a  stream  of  water  one  inch  thick  that 
moves  so  rapidly  that  you  cannot  shoot  a  bullet  through 
it?  A  powerful  man  may  attempt  to  cut  the  stream  with 
a  two-handed  swore],  only  to  have  the  weapon  thrust  back 
by  the  water. 

A  factory  in  Grenoble,  France,  says  Popular  Science 
*  Monthly,  utilizes  the  water  of  a-  reservoir  situated  in  the 
mountains  at  a  height  of  200  yards.  The  water  reaches 
the  factory  through  a  vertical  tube  of  the  same  length, 
with  a  diameter  of  considerably  less  than  an  inch,  the 
■jet  being  used  to  move  a  turbine.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  strongest  men  cannot  cut  the  jet  with  the 
best  tempered  sword ;  and  in  some  instances  the  blade 
has  been  broken  into  fragments  without  deflecting  a  drop 
of  the  water,  and  with  ns  much  violence  as  a  pane  of  glass 
mav  be  shattered  by  an  iron  bar.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  a  jet  of  water  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness.  moved  witii  sufficient  velocity,  could  not  be  cut  with 
a  rifle  bullet. 

The  engineers  of  some  big  water  power  projects  of  the 
Far  West  are  willing  to  wager  that  a  200-pound  man, 
swinging  a  four-pound  ax  with  all  his  might,  cannot  make 
a  “dent”  in  the  water  as  it  emerges  from  the  nozzle  at 
the  powerhouse.  Burying  an  ax  in  a  stream  of  water, 
looks  like  child’s  play,  and  the  average  200-pound  visitor 
is  likely  “to  bite.”  He  invariably  loses.  So  great  is  the 
velocity  of  the  water  emerging  from  the  nozzle  in  these 
modern  power  plants  that  an  ax,  no  matter  how  keen  its 


edge,  is  whirled  from  the  hands  of  the  axman  as  soon  as 
it  touches  the  water.  The  water  travels  under  a  pressure 
exceeding  500  pounds  to  the  square  inch  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  turn  it  off  at  the  noz¬ 
zle,  once  it  gains  momentum.  It  has  the  same  effect  on 
one’s  fingers  as  a  rough  emery  wheel,  and  will  shave  a 
plank  with  the  nicety  of  a  razor-edged  plane. 


MEXICAN  CUEIST  MAY  YET  TAKE  MEASURE 

OF  DE  ORO. 

Recently  Alfred  De  Oro,  three-cushion  champion,  de¬ 
feated  August  Kieckhefer  in  defense  of  his  titular  honors 
so  easily  that  the  followers  of  the  angle  game  are  wonder¬ 
ing  just  who  will  develop  enough  to  give  the  ex-pocker 
billiard  champion  real  competition  for  his  title. 

On  the  map  at  present  there  are  two  men,  each  of 
whom  looms  rather  conspicuously  in  the  three-cushion* 
world.  The  first  of  these  is  George  McCourt,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  who  has  held  the  lead  in  the  Interstate  Three- 
Cushion  League  for  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and  is 
still  holding  it  according  to  the  latest  statistics,  while  the 
.other  cueist,  whose  work  is  being  followed  carefully,  is 
Pierre  Maupome,  the  Mexican  billiardist,  who  is  playing 
for  the  Peterson  room  in  St.  Louis.  . 

McCourt  and  Maupome  are  the  antithesis  of  each  other 
in  so  far  as  the  style  of  their  game  is  concerned.  McCourf^ 
plays  a  slow,  deliberate  and  safe  game,  while  the  Mexican 
is  given  to  the  spectacular.  Maupome’s  following  de¬ 
clares  that  no  billiardist  before  the  public  to-day  can  get* 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  English  upon  the  ball  that 
the  Mexican  does. 

His  scmi-trick  shots,  especially  with  the  balls  left  in 
presumably  unplayable  shape,  say  along  the  top  rail  with 
his  cue  ball  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  have  already 
made  him  famous  around  the  three-cushion  circuit.  * 

If  Maupome  could  play  ordinary  shots  with  the  same 
proportionate  success  that  attends  his  execution  and  con¬ 
ception  when  confronted  by  a  seeming  certain  safety 
would  to-day  be  the  world’s  champion. 

While  he  is,  of  course,  better  than  the  average  at  the 
natural  angle  shooting,  either  through  an  insidiously  de¬ 
veloped  carelessness  or  because  of  genuine  inaccuracy, 
those  games  of  importance  which  he  has  lost  may  he 
traced  to  his  failure  to  count  either  from  natural  or  semi¬ 
natural  shots. 

But  in  the  capacity  for  daring  and  unexpected  concep¬ 
tion  Maupome  is  in  a  class  apart  from  ordinary  profes¬ 
sional  three-cushion  billiardists.  .  i  -^J 

McCourt’s  forte  is  his  studied  safety  play.  A  perusal  ~ 
of  the  inning  scores  of  most  of  his  games  will  show  that 
the  averages  have  been  subnormal,  and  ostensibly  a  player 
in  stroke  should  have  beaten  the  Pittsburgh  shooter.* 
However,  the  fact  that  all  the  averages  have  been  low  is 
significant,  for  it  shows  that  McCourt  is  a  consummate 
artist  at  playing  safety,  perhaps  as  great  an  asset  u.>  any 
other  to  the  three-cushionist. 
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SCHULTE  CIGAR  STORE 
500  coupoas  or  100  certificates 

Remit  by  express  or  post  money  order. 
Currency  can  be  sent  by  registered  mail. 

The  Nomatch  Manufacturing  Co. 

271  Broadway,  New  York  City,  New  York 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

Itch  Powder.  Bombs  and  Cachoo 
£annot  be  sent  by  mail.  Only  orders 
for  these  goods  amounting  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  will  be  accepted,  as  delivery  will 
have  to  be  made  by  express. 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  as  well  as  use¬ 
ful.  Made  of  highly  nickeled 
brass.  It  holds  just  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  When  filled  It  opens  It¬ 
self.  Remains  locked  until 
refilled.  Can  be  used  as  a 
watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price, 
10c.  by  mail. 

1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  LITTLE  GEM  TELEPHONE. 

The  transmitter  in 
this  telephone  Is 
made  from  the  best 
imported  parchment; 
with  ordinary  use 
will  last  a  long;  time; 
can  be  made  in  any 
length  by  adding 
cord;  the  only  real 
telephone  for  the 
money;  each  one  put-up  in  a  neat  box;  fully 
llustrated,  with  full  directions  how  to  usa 
them.  Price,  12c.,  postpaid. 


WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  INK  BLOT  JOKER. 

Fool  Your  Friend*, 
— The  greatest  novel¬ 
ty  «f  the  age!  Have 
a  joke  which  makes 
everybody  laugh. 
More  fun  than  any 
other  novelty  that 
has  been  shown  In  years.  Place  It  on  a  desk, 
tablecloth,  oi  any  piece  of  furniture,  as  shown 
in  the  above  cut.  near  some  valuable  papers, 
or  on  fine  wear'ig  apparel.  Watch  the 
Suit!  Oh,  Gee!  Price,  15c.  each,  postpaid. 
WOLFF'  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  just 
from  Paris.  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
slam  the  door  shut  and  at 
the  same  time  throw  ^the 
discs  to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
house  will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Price,  by  mail,  postpaid,  35c.,  a  set 
of  six  plates. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


TRICK  COIN 
HOLDER.  —  The 

coin  holder  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  ring 
made  so  as  to  fit 
anyone's  finger. 
The  holder  clasps 
tightly  a  25a.  piece. 
When  the  ring  is 
placed  on  the  finger  with  the  coin  showing  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  offered  in  change  it 
cannot  be  picked  up.  A  nice  way  to  tip  people. 

Price  by  mail,  postpaid,  10c.  each. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y 


THE  FRIGHTFUL  RATTLESNAKE’. 

To  all  appearance  it  Isa 
harmless  piece  of  coiled 
paper  with  a  mouth¬ 
piece  attachment,  but 
upon  placing  it  to  one’s 
m  o  u  t  h,  and  blowing 
into  the  tube,  an  imita¬ 
tion  snake  over  two 
>feet  in  length  springs  out  of  the  roll  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  producing  a  whistling,  flut- 
'  <■  '  • g  sou nd  that  would  frighten  a  wild  In¬ 
dian.  We  guarantee  our  rattlesnake  not  to 
bite,  but  would  not  advise  you  to  play  the 
on  timid  women  or  delicate  children. 
Each  snake  packed  in  a  box.  Price,  10c.;  8 
for  mailed  postpaid. 

WOLJF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  23th  St.,  N.  Y 


THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
tobacco,  but  secreted  in  the 
center  of  cigar  about  one-half 
inch  from  end  is  a  fountain 
of  sparklets.  The  moment 
wtSy.*  the  fire  reaches  this  fountain 
hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire 
burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  fire 
tm  stage  fire,  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  can 
csntlnue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  25c;  1  dozen,  90c.,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ate.,  N.  Y. 


Ride  While  You 


The  New 
“ARROW” 


Electric  Light 

motorcycle  naddle— 
New  coaster  brake— mo* 
torcy cl  e  mud- guards, 
stand  and  luffgaire  curriar 
—motorcycle  pedals- Ion* 
rubber  g  r  i  p  motorcycle 
ba  nd  I  •  bars — complete 
tool  kit  and  tire  pump— 
ro  -  inforced  motorcycle 
fr*®&  Fisk  Thom-Proof 
^on-Sk«d  fires  —  beauti¬ 
ful  finish.  Other  new 
features*.  Write  TODAY. 


Pay 

Shipped  to  you  at 
oar  risk,  without  a 

fenny  down.  If  you 
eep  the  wonderful 
1916  Arrow,  pay  just 
a  small  amount  each 
month  whilo  you 
lido.  Write  now 
for  freo  catalog. 

1916  Arrow  -  New 

Motorcycle  Type 

Manyremarkable  new  feature®. 
A  splendid  value.  Just  what 
bicycle  riders  wish  for.  411  sisea. 
boys,  men,  women. 

Write  Today 

p*r-u-roa-rld.  ott.r.  Sand  NOW. 
ARROW  CYCLE  CO.,  D.pt.  3993 
California  Ay.  a  19th  St.,  CWO.CO 


l 


PRIZE  FUN  UNO  f 
GAME  PACKAGE  B  Ul/ 


This  BIG  BUDGET 
of  FUN  and  GAMES 
_is  a  WONDER  in  the 
"Amusement  Field  — 
will  entertain  the 
whole  Family. 


300  Great  Jokes  and  Riddles.  How  to  tell  Gypsy  for¬ 
tunes,  12  Model  Love  Letters,  175  Ways  to  Flirt,  How 
to  make  others  obey  you,  Marriage  Looking  Glass,  Hus¬ 
band  and  Wife  Commandments,  356  Popular  Songs. 
TOO  Fine  Parlor  Games,  Fox  and  Geese,  Chess,  Checkers, 
Dominoes,  9  Men  Morris,  Authors,  Chinese  Pazxle,  Star 
Puzzle,  $5  Prize  Puzzle,  13  Puzzla,  Roman  Croat.  7  Wonders  of 
the  World,  1G  Comic  Cards,  48  Marie  Tricks,  70  Poczlos,  40  Ex¬ 
periments.  174  Dreams.  Parlor  Marie,  How  to  Throw  Your  Volos. 
How  to  Hypnotize  and  $10.00  in  stars  money.  All  this  rreat  col¬ 
lection  and  600  other  things  to  amuta  for  10  cente,  postpaid. 

Rookwill  Game  Co.,  Dipt.  AH  326  Madison  Chicago 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


_  on  the  new  1916 

Write  at  onewior 


_  .  Pi 

“RANGER"  bicycle, 
our  big  catalog  and  special  offer. 
Improved  Models,  prices  reduced.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  new  offers.  You  cannot  af¬ 
ford.  to  bug  without  getting  our  latest 
propositions.  WHITE  TODAY. 

Boys,  be  a  “Rider  Agent"  and  make 
big  money  taking  orders  for  bicycles  and 
supplies.  Get  our  liberal  terms  on  a  sample 
to  introduce  the  new  “RANGER." 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and  every* 
thing  in  the  bicycle  line  half  usual  prleea.  A  tew 
second-hand  bloycles  83  to  88  to  clear. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  BEST.  L  las  CHICAM 


Throw  Your  Voice 

Into  a  trunk,  down  cellar,  upstairs, 
.  into  the  next  room  or  anywhere 
desired;  imitate  Dog,  Cat,  Bird, 
Squirrel,  Indian,  etc.  You  can  fool  and 
tf  put  it  over  your  friends  and 
have  a  lot  of  fun.  The 

w  VENTRIL0V0ICE 

' (y  Is  a  small  instrument  which 

”  is  concealed  in  the  mouth 
and  cannot  be  seen.  Any 
boy  or  girl  can  a*.  It.  B.  a 
wtzzard.  Sent  postpaid  with 
complete  instructions  ana  In¬ 
formation  about  Ventriloquism 
toff  ether  with  hi*  24-psxe  book 
of  novelties— all  for  LOc. 

ROCKWELL  NOVELTY  CO, 
Dept.  AN.  J28  Msdlsoe  M. 
CHICAGO.  IU.. 


MAGIC  CARD  BOX. — A  very  cleverly  made 
box  of  exchanging  or  vanishing  cards.  In  fact, 
any  number  of  tricks  of  this  character  can  be 
performed  by  it.  A  very  necusary  magical 
fccceaeory.  Price.  15c, 

WOLFF'  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


TOK  DEVIL’S  CARD  TRICK.— From  three 
cards  held  in  the  hand  anyone  is  asked  to 
mentally  select  one.  All  three  cards  are 
placed  in  a  hat  and  the  performer  removes 
first  the  two  that  the  audience  did  not  select 
and  passing  the  hat  to  them  their  card  has 
mysteriously  vanished.  A  great  climax; 
highly  recommended.  Price,  10c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26tli  St..  N.  Y. 
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-LATEST  ISSUES- 


La\vn«1'eP'  the  YounK  UKbt-houBtf  Keeper  By  Capt.  Thomas  H. 
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^  * AuVun*C  ^0unla*n’  a  Story  inciting  Adventure  By  Howard 

Thr»»f08'rJrea8Ur«?  Sw.‘P:  or>  ln  Search  of  a  Million  In  Gold.  By 
Capt..  1  humus  H.  Wilson. 

K«va«w£he  School  ship  St.  Mary's;  or.  The  Plucky  Fight  of  a 
Boy  Orphan.  By  James  C.  Merritt. 

"hS  i  the  \oung  Cadet;  or,  Four  Years  at  West  Point. 

By  (,en.  James  A.  Gordon. 

|tan'^;»  Boy  Magician  ;  or.  Lost  ln  Africa  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 
Koddy^ the  Call  Boy  ;  or.  Born  to  Be  An  Actor.  By  Gus  Williams. 
Lo5,t  at  South  1  ole :  or.  The  Kingdom  of  Ice.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson.  •  t 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Jr.  By  James  C.  Merritt. 

eighteen  Diamond  Eyes ;  or.  The  Nine-Headed  Idol  of  Ceylon. 
By  Berton  Bertrew. 

Frank  lair  in  Congress:  or.  A  Roy  Among  Our  Lawmakers 
By  Hal  Standish. 

S?cltetj  or-  Adventures  In  the  Air.  By  Allyn  Draper. 
Xlje.Fh-st  Glass:  or.  The  Woes  of  Wine.  Bv  Jno.  B.  Dowd 
WHl,  the  Whaler.  Ry  Capt.  Tbos.  H.  Wilson. 

The  Demon  of  the  Desert.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt 
Captain  Lucifer:  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Slave  Ship  By  Howard 
Austin.  * 

The  Senrch  for  the  Sunken  Ship.  Bv  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 
Dick  Duncan  ;  or,.  The  Blight  of  the  Bowl.  A  Temperance  Storv 
By;.  John  R.  Dowd. 

Daring  Dan.  The  Pride  of  the  Pedee.  Bv  Gen’l  Jas  A.  Gordon 
Five  ) ears  in  the  Grassy  Sen.  \Rv  Capt.  Thos  H  Wilson 
The  Mysterious  Cave.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

The  Golden  Idol.  By  Howard  Aitstin. 

Th<*  Red  House :  or.  The  Mystery  of  Dead  Man’s  Bluff.  Ry 
Jas.  C.  Merritt  : 
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On  a  Floating  Wreck ;  or.  Drifting  Around  the  World 

Capt.  Thus.  II.  Wilson. 

The  Freuch  Wolves.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

A  Desperate  Game;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Dion  Travers’  Life. 
Howard  Austin. 

The  Young  King;  or,  Dick  Dunn  In  Search  of  Hla  Brother 

■  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 


B 


B 


Frozen  In  ;  or,  An  American  Boy’s  Lurk.  By  Howard  Austin 
His  First  Drink  ;  or.  Wrecked  by  Wine.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 


916 


The  Little  Captain;  or.  The  Island  of  Gold.  By  Cap't  Thorna 

H.  Wilson. 


917 

918 


919 

920 


921 


The  Merman  of  Klllarney  :  or.  The  Outlaw  of  the  Lake  By  Allyi 

Draper. 

In  the  Ice.  A  Story  of  the  Arctic  Regions.  Bv  Howard  Austin. 
The  Broken  Pledge:  or,  Downward  Step  by  Step  By  Jno  B 
Dowd. 

The  Haunted  Mansion.  A  Tale  of  Mysterv  By  Allyn  Draper 
No  J3;  or,  The  Young  Firemen  of  Carbondale  By  Ex-Fire-Cble 

Warden. 


922 

923 
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Deserted :  or,  Thrilling  Adventures  ln  the  Frozen  North  ID 
Howard  Austin. 


925 

926 


A  Glass  of  Wine:  or.  Ruined  by  a  Social  Club.  By  Jno.  B  Dowd 
The  Three  Doors:  or.  Half  a  Million  In  Gold.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt 
The  Deep  Sea  Treasure ;  or,  Adventures  Afloat  and  Ashore  ID 
Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

The  Wild  Bull  of  Kerry:  or.  A  Battle  for  Life.  By  Allyn  Draper 
The  Scarlet  Shroud;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Five.  By  Howard 
Austin. 


927 

928 


929 

930 


For  sale  by  all  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt 

FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher,’  - 


Two  Old  Coins;  or,  Found  in  the  Elephant  Cave.  By  Richard  R 

Montgomery. 

Tbe  R°y  Courier  of  Siberia;  or.  The  League  of  the  Russian 
Prison  Mines.  Ry  Allan  Arnold. 

The  Secret  of  Page  99  :  or,  An  Old  Book  Cover.  Bv  Allvn  Draper 
Resolute  No  10  :  or.  The  Boy  Fire  Company  of  Fulton.  Bv  Ex- 
Fire  Chief  Warden. 


of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

~  '  168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WANT  s 1NY  BstCK  NUMBERS 


POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  *  *  d  d  *  t0  7°U  by  return  mail. 


FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St,  New  York. 


No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day.  also  the  most  popular  magical  Illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  iij  our  loading  magicians; 
overy  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and 
wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  r  arasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation.  It  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers 

TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 
this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

.  H?W  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com- 
£  *‘e  *»lde  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 

,*  <\vi*rVed’  w,th  ma°y  curious  and  Interest- 
ing  things  not  generally  known. 

6  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE, 

—airing  full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells.  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle:  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  ths  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird  naro 
oquet.  parrot,  etc.  M 

No.  ».  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRII  o 
QLI3T. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  in  tel  11- 
‘ 5°*  read'n*  this  book  of  Instructions  can 
master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  ever  published. 

No.  1*.  HOW  TO  BOX— The  art  of  self- 
defense  made  easy.  Containing  over  thlrtv 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ^ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  bov 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  1ns true 
tlve  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  boi 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  II.  HOW’  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS 
—A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters?  and  w£ln 
to  use  them  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW’  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects-  a 
letters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  rentiest. 

No.  IS.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OF 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  an 


on^^h  ^TTF.-wj  t^la  a  great  life  secret,  and 
yphug  man  desires  to  know  all 
about  Th#e  s  1t:y>piness  ln  it. 

_.?!?•  I4’  T°  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com- 

hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
vJ'  syruPs-  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

18;  B°W  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 

,  tb#  brightest  and  most  valuable 
,  £*  rver  Slven  to  the  world.  Every - 
fui  KW,Khel  *1°  kno'*  how  to  become  beautl- 
,both  P141,®  and  female.  The  secret  is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

IXG  partyOWaTO  entertain  an  kven- 
'KT.'- — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita- 

reruu’  Ct?”  ,s?itabl*  parlor  or  drawing¬ 

room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  fir 


tv,  ™  11  contains  more  for 

the  money  than  any  book  published 

No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH —The 

most  comdete  hunting  ZrZri  _  *?V 


FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, 


ssvtt  IVJ  nvni  AMJ  riST-f  _ Th* 

mi°hiI|«h0?pleite  huntln*'  and  Ashing  guide  over 

gSn.  hStini  H°ntalns  fuI1  Instructions  about 

big  together  nifh’  „  *PS,’  ,t,rapplnc  an<1  «»h- 
flsh.  tosether  w,th  description  of  game  and 

No  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT  — 

:^Hv3L5r- 

mai'clan  and  t,i»  tre  carr,®d  on  between  the 
lu*  III  IV and  the  boy  on  the  stage:  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals.  S 

WaCMaBc^rat,ydflVe  IMU8trat“>n8’  ByTrofe^ 

A  BOA2T.-HFuny  Tuu*?.^8^,,^  BDI1  D 
are  given  ln  this  little  book,  tfgelher 

spoUr?«  °tnoS  boVlng™'"*  and  rldln*'  companion 

RECITATION^-  3?  BIfC1ITE  BOOK  OF 

Ess's?. 

be  convinced.  k’  Buy  °n«  and 

No.  2»  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  IVVKXTmi 
—  Every  boy  should  know  how  inv.n, i  K>T(1R- 
mated  This  book  thSi,  in  “8  .0r.,*_ 

examples  In  electricity.  hydrauHo.  Lr,V,n* 
lem.  optic,  pneumatics,  me^nic*'  'tT*™' 

y  address  on  receipt  of  price.  10  cts.  p«r  copy,  or 


lns^’^;  HOW  TO  COOK.— One  of  the  most 
h00^8  on  Cooking  ever  published, 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats  fish 

an"einakdIndroefrS:  at’8°  Pl®8’ 

Don  of  recces  PaStry’  and  a  ^rand  co,,®c- 
No.  SI.  HOW  TO  BECOME  4  SPrik-ro 
j|ff ont8-lnlng  fourteen  illustrations  giving  ihe 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a^s-io^ 
fr,ea.ker’  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con 

ffisfusrs.g”  *" *«■■«??» 

aSwiS;,"XtnjJto™*S’“b4i»™T“53 

of  a  machine,  hints  on  training  It* rs.cn  ©leg 
P,?N’o.  b305?k-HOWUT00  VlAY  G 

ni?is  and  re^Vtl"1'1®  book Containing0®”, 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards  bagatelle 
backgammon  croquet,  domlnoes  .tc  ' 

DOCTOR  J°  beCOME  YOUR  OW'N 

if'  ‘d?  p ract  1 08 ° "n form dti°o°nk’lr^;1 

tlve  recipes  for  general  complaints  \v-®c- 
PIGEONS  AND  RABBIT^  D5)GS>  ^OUI  TRY, 

-isn?  4E  ln^ 

-In#c.udingH°hTntT.°  TRAPS. 

weasels,  otter,  rats  squlrtris  .uh  5  mol«8- 

No.t041?Ur'fHElBbV8°Rlr^  1  Buat  rated.  A,8° 

MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK  S-n^T  ?ORK  END 

riety  of  the  latei.  •|^fnta,ninR  a  *re*t  v«. 
famous  end  men  *  No  b>  .th*  moai 

complete  without  this  wiUSltfri  Is 

No.  42.  THE  snri  Bntr^uJ  little  book. 

STUMP  SPEAKBR.-c”t»^T„gJ?IW  Y°BK 

•ortment  of  stump  speeches  v  8  ^arl<^  a8' 
Irlsh.  Also  end  m'n7  kil;.N  *ir0,  Dutch  and 

lor  home  amusement  and  amafl*1  thv  thln* 

No  Is  tv  *  |  w  Tn  14t,  ftnifttfur  shows, 

ni-3* 

mor.  Respect,  and  Cotfii?  ’  s*ntlment  Hu. 
Sultab.e  for  Va Ten 1 1  n es  •  n d*^^ i Vr^®8 
No.  is,  THE  BOVS  nr  v,_  dlt.gs. 

STREL  GUIDE  AND8  JoffVn?* 
thing  new  and  verv  u..  BOOK. — Sorne- 

m.°.Uld  ,obtaln  ‘his  book  «  l^e  K'?r?  boy 
lnstinictions  for  organizing  conl»mi  fujj 
■‘re I  troupe  ,ln‘  an  amateur  min- 
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